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SUNBEAM WILLIE ; OR, GOD'S LIGHT 

EVERYWHERE. 



CHAPTER I. 

IT was a glorious .summer's evening, and the after- 
glow of sunset was tinging the fleecy clouds 
with light, as they clustered together like snow-clad 
fj angels keeping the gateways of Heaven. 

A little boy of ten lay on a small bed in the corner 
of a poorly- furnished cottage room in one of Lanca- 
shire's largest manufacturing towns. His eyes — large, 
beautiful, and wistful — were looking earnestly up- 
wards towards the golden clouds behind which the 
sun had set with the glory of a great triumph. A 
shadow darkened the doorway, and Willie, sighing, 
withdrew his gaze. Bewildered with the light, it was 
a moment before he could see distinctly who it was 

I 
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had entered the room. Placing his hand — thin and 
white, as though worn with wasting sickness — to 
shade his eyes, he looked penetratingly before him, 
and as he did so his face became a sunbeam of 
delight. 

" Oh, sir, wasn't it beautiful ?" he exclaimed, taking 
for granted that his kind minister must have seen 
and rejoiced in' the sunset as much as he himself had 
done, — " doesn't it make you feel as if God were just 
smiling upon us before He closed up for the night, 
and meant us to take comfort from that to last 
us right through the darkness until morning came 
again ? " 

There was a sweetness in the childish tones which 
touched Mr. Capel's heart, and a tear glistened in 
his kind eyes as he sat down by the sick boy's bed 
and took his hand within his own. That was his only 
answer. 

" Are you sad,' Mr. Capel ? " asked Willie in a 
whisper, drawing closer to him, and looking up into 
his manly and benevolent face with almost as 
earnest a gaze as that with which he had before 
been watching the clouds. 

• " I was a-while ago, Willie," he replied, looking 
lovingly upon the little fellow ; " I have been thinking 
to-day that God must have almost forgotten us. 
There are so many, many unhappy people, and so 
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many wicked ones, and the world seems so dark, so 
dark." 

The wistful eyes grew bigger and brighter, then 
were dimmed for a moment by a sorrowful shadow, 
while memories of want and care were sadly speak- 
ing from a time too near to be forgotten ; but the 
shadow passed, and, like the sun emerging from a 
dark cloud, the light shone more brilliantly than 
before, as Willie said, eagerly, "Oh, Mr. Capel, 
God never means us to feel forgotten. He sends us 
the sun and the stars, the birds and the flowers, to 
tell us He is watching and thinking and caring for us. 
If He took all these things away, we might find it hard 
to believe He was always there just the same ; but 
while we have the beautiful primroses and pinks, 
the blackbirds and sparrows, and, best of all, the 
golden sunsets — why, don't they seem to tell us all 
the time to cheer up, God's looking after us, and 
won't let the bad swallow up the good, however 
much it may try ? " 

"Thank you, Willie," said Mr. Capel, tenderly, 
u thank you for the bright thought; you are quite 
right, little man ; God is near, very near to us always, 
and thinking of us, too, very lovingly, and, as you 
say, speaking to us all day long. When the sparrow 
twitters and hops about upon the roof, He says, ' See, 
this little bird has food to eat in abundance, water to 
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drink in the spoutings, and twigs to build its nest 
with in the spring time; what have you to feart ye 
are of more value than many sparrows ? ' When the 
flowers open and unfold in the sunshine, and the 
air is laden with their sweet perfume, He says, 
'Look at these beautiful signs of My love, see 
how joyously they grow, look how their colours 
laugh in the sunshine ; — it was for you I created 
them ; can you, then, fear or doubt ? Consider the 
lilies ! ' And in the glorious sunsets He says, ' The 
day has perhaps been long and cloudy, the darkness 
of night is coming on; but see, how beautiful, how 
radiant is the light ! In My light you shall see light. 
Go on cheerfully struggling through the darkness of 
sin, of sorrow, and despair; the morning will as 
surely dawn as the evening now is closing/ " 

Mr. Capel had spoken all this far more to himself 
than to his little friend, but Willie had taken in every 
word ; and as he did so, his heart expanded in love, 
and thrilled with a joy none know but those who not 
only believe, but realize how great, unbounded, and 
true is the goodness and love of God, our Creator and 
Father. 

"And what does the doctor say of you to-day, 
Willie ?" asked Mr. Capel, after a pause. 

"Oh, he told mother that I was getting on, and 
might perhaps come downstairs on Sunday, if it's as 
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warm then as now," said Willie. " I do wish I might ; 
but I'm very happy up here, and everyone is so kind 
to me ; I'm glad I've been ill, — I didn't know before 
what a lot of people I loved." 

" You mean," said Mr. Capel, smiling, " what a lot 
of people loved you." 

" No, sir, I really mean what I say," said Willie. 
" I think people often love us because we love them. 
I used to think none of the boys in my class cared for 
me, — I'm sure I didn't like them when they teased me 
so ; but since I've been ill, I've thought about them 
all, and prayed about them too, and then I found out 
that I loved them, and somehow since then they seem 
as if they loved me too. Joe Philips brought me a 
packet of sweets the other day he had bought with the 
penny his father always gives him on a Saturday, and 
Harry Martin sent me a paper kite. I think they 
can't hate me as they used to do, and if they are 
getting to love me a little, I think it must be because 
I am learning to love them." 

Mr. Capel thought how true those simple thoughts 
of Willie's were to the great principle of our inner 
life and being. " We love God, because He first loved 
us." He rose to go with a heart lightened of many 
cares, as faith and hope took strength and courage 
under the bright influence of a little child. 

Scarcely had Mr. Capel left the cottage, when a 
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woman carrying a basket laden with coal came in, and 
easing herself of her burden, proceeded at once up to 
the room where Willie lay. 

" Well ! your poor fathers no better," said she, in 
a voice sharpened through anxiety and care ; " the 
hospital nurse told me it was her belief he'd be fit for 
nought this many a day. His cough is fit to tear him to 
pieces, poor dear, and he seems to be getting weaker 
instead of stronger. Oh, Willie, my boy, what will 
become of us ? It's all my earnings will do to keep 
us now, and next week, when Mrs. Warren says she'll 
have done with me for a while, as she'll have got her 
new maid in, there'll be just nought for me to do, and 
I!m sure we'll be starved ; " and the poor woman, 
exhausted and excited, sat down on a chair and gave 
way to a passionate outburst of weeping. 

" Don't cry so, mother," said Willie, earnestly; " God 
won't let us starve. He takes care of the sparrows, 
and I'm sure He'll take care of us. He'll put it into 
someone's heart to help us somehow. Why, see how 
good Mr. Capel is ; he wouldn't let us want if he knew, 
and if he wouldn't, no more wouldn't God. And God 
does know just what we want, which perhaps minister 
doesn't always." 

Willie's words were not lost upon his mother. She 
dried her tears, kissed her little son, tidied his bed- 
clothes, and finally went downstairs to get up his 
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supper. While bustling about in the kitchen — for 
Mrs. Snowdon's was not a nature to give way often ; 
with her an outburst of grief was generally followed 
by a great deal of activity, a capital plan for working 
off mental sorrow — while, therefore, bustling about 
in the kitchen, Mrs. Snowdon heard a low knock at 
the door, and upon going to open it found on the step 
a little brown paper packet, within which, at the top, 
something of a deep yellow hue was just visible. She 
took it up, and found it to contain four oranges. Who 
had put it there ? She peeped out, curious to know, 
but could see no one besides some children playing a 
few doors lower down ; so, all eagerness to take them 
up to Willie, she did not wait to look or enquire 
further. 

" Oh, mother 1 " exclaimed the little fellow, lifting 
his hands up in rapturous delight, "just the very 
things I have been longing for, only I never meant to 
tell you ; who lias brought me them ? n 

" That's a secret," said his mother, mysteriously, 
" and you needn't ask, because if you do I can't tell 
you. They were put on the door-step and somebody 
knocked, and when I went no one was near; that's all 
I know about it." 

"Then I shall just believe God has sent them," said 
Willie, quietly folding his hands ; " and I'm very glad 
He has, for it'll be something else to make me quite 
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sure He knows everything, because I never told any- 
body I wanted them, not even Him, only He could 
read the wish in my heart;" and Willie closed his eyes, 
and his lips moved silently in prayer — the simple 
prayer of a faith-strong child. 

" I thank you, dear, kind, good Heavenly Father, 
for sending me these oranges. And I'm so pleased 
You've done it without my asking for them, because 
it's like another voice, besides the birds and flowers 
and sunshine, which tells me that You do love us, and 
take care of us. I won't forget to tell Mr. Capel when 
I see him again, because I want him to be quite 
as sure as I am that You love us ; then he won't look 
so sad as he does sometimes. Please make every- 
body good and happy, Heavenly Father, and let it be 
another beautiful sunset to-morrow, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen." 



CHAPTER II. 

POOR little Willie did not get downstairs on Sun- 
day, although the weather continued as warm 
and genial as heart could wish. He was at the best of 
times a delicate lad, and this recent attack of low 
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fever had very much weakened him. More than once 
the doctor wavered in his opinion as to whether he 
would ever get strong again, but at last he told Mrs. 
Snowdon a change had taken place, and her little son 
was rapidly mending. 

In the meanwhile Willie still kept to his little bed, 
and the brightness of his life consisted in watching 
the sunset from his casement window, and looking out 
for the visits of his loving friend and minister Mr. 
Capel. But there was besides this a little event of 
almost daily recurrence which caused Willie not a 
little pleasure and a great deal of wondering conjec- 
ture. The same unknown hand which had placed the 
oranges upon the cottage door-step continued from 
time to time to bring more, and occasionally some 
grapes, and once a bottle of raspberry vinegar, in the 
same mysterious manner, leaving them just inside the 
door, instead of on the step. It was not difficult to 
find the opportunity when Mrs. Snowdon was out, and 
the neighbour left in charge to look in now and again 
to see Willie wanted nothing, was busy with her chil- 
dren ; but still the quiet and secret way of bringing the 
sick boy these little delicacies often caused Mr. Capel 
(who was always told of their arrival) a little uneasi- 
ness. He wondered who the giver could be, and how 
the choice dainties were obtained. 

Oneevening, after visiting Willie, andlearning much, 
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as usual, from his simple and childlike faith, which 
strengthened him for his arduous labour in the rough 
and stony corner of the vineyard in which he had 
been placed, Mr. Capel was threading his way home 
through dingy back slums, where sin and misery 
unfurled their dark and dismal war flags, showing 
that, if numbers could insure victory, tlieir's would 
be an easy triumph in the great world-battle between 
good and evil ; but — thanks be to God for the reve- 
lation — we know that it is by strength, and not by 
number, that this life-conquest will be won ; and as 
light hath ever conquered darkness, as the sun's rays 
—bright, pure, and vigorous — disperse with magnifi- 
cent ease the mists and fogs of earth, so good must 
triumph over evil, right over wrong, God over Satan ; — 
Mr. Capel, threading his way home through these 
dismal courts, came suddenly upon a lad whose black 
face and hands showed that he worked in the forge. 

"Well, Tom, my boy," said he, kindly, putting his 
hand upon his shoulder, " how are you getting on ? I 
am afraid not quite so well as usual, for I find your 
little savings in the Penny Bank have been all but 
withdrawn in the last few days. I did hope you 
would not touch them until the winter. What has 
been the reason of it ? " 

" I would rather not tell you, sir," said Tom, who, 
in spite of his black face and jacket, had a look of 
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superiority about him, particularly when, as now, his 
large grey eyes flashed into brightness, and then fell a 
little, as though conscious that some hidden secret 
would be read perhaps, did they continue to look into 
other eyes where truth called for truth; "I don't 
think you'd mind, sir, if you knew, but I'd rather 
not tell you." 

"Well, I trust you to let me help you if in any 
difficulty," said Mr. Capel ; and he passed on with a 
nod and smile. 

Mr. Capel acted on the principle of trust. He 
knew to doubt a boy was at best an insult to his 
moral being, whereas to trust him was to raise, as a 
rule, that self-respect which is the ladder whereby 
men climb to deeds of great nobility and worth. 
But for all this Mf. Capel was not quite easy. " Tom 
seems a nice, well-principled lad," he mused as he 
continued his homeward walk; " I should not like any 
harm to happen to him, and I would rather he had 
not made such a secret of this, but doubtless it is 
all right I wish I had a little more of Willie's 
faith." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE day had been very stormy, and Mr. Capel 
busy and anxious. He had been called to settle 
a quarrel between a husband and wife — he, a hard, 
brutalized being, from whom drink had sapped every 
particle of humanity ; she, a delicate woman, whose 
crushing life-sorrows had weakened her powers of en- 
durance, making worse a naturally unhappy temper. 
Although enabled to settle the terrible dispute (which 
from angry words had led to blows) and restore some 
sort of peace to that hopelessly wretched household, 
the remembrance of the scene he had witnessed lay 
like a heavy burden on his heart. " How long, O 
Lord, how long," was his bitter cry, as towards 
evening he took his way to see Willie. " No bright 
sunset for the little man to-night," he thought as he 
looked around at the lowering sky ; " but I daresay he 
has found something else to cheer him. Ah ! what 
a thing is childlike faith ! " 

Mr. Capel found Willie sitting up in bed. His 
white cheeks were flushed with an unusual glow of 
pleasure, and his large eyes were brighter even than 
ever. 

" Well, little man," said Mr. Capel as he entered, 
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" you've missed your beautiful sunset to-night, have 
you not ? " 

"Yes, sir," said Willie, smiling; "to-day's sunset 
wasn't there, but still yesterday's was. I never let 
one go out of my mind until another comes in, then 
I'm never wanting brightness like." 

"I see," said Mr. Capel; "you like to keep past 
mercies ever before you, so that, however dark the 
present and the future, the brightness of their memory 
may make you cheerful and happy. Quite right, my 
boy. I wish I could always do so too;" and Mr. 
Capel again yearned for greater childlike faith, and 
the yearning breathed itself into a prayer, and the 
strong man was cqmforted. 

" Oh-, sir," said Willie, breaking in upon his medita- 
tion, " I've got something to tell you ! Only fancy I 
I've found out who the good fairy is who brings me 
oranges and grapes ! " 

"Have you?" said Mr. Capel, eagerly; "who is 
it ? " 

" Can you guess, sir ? " said Willie, looking very 
merry and mysterious. 

" I have guessed so often," said Mr. Capel, " and 
failed, I think you will have to tell me, Willie." 

" Well, sir, I'll tell you how I found it out. You 
know it was generally in the evening the stranger 
brought me my surprises, when mother was out. I 
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set Mrs. Pym next door to watch, but she made belief 
she could never find out ; so last night I thought I'd 
watch myself. I got mother to move my bed to this 
corner, and with sitting upright I could see everyone 
who passed our door. Well, I hadn't been watching 
long, when I caught sight of someone coming with a 
brown bag in his hand. Now IVe got you, thought I ; 
but I'd nearly lost him, for he was in a great hurry, 
and would have been away before I could have said 
Jack Robinson, if I hadn't taken it into my head to 
scream. I can't quite think what made me do it, but 
I did scream finely for a minute, and felt very ill and 
faint; but I wonderfully recovered when I heard some- 
one coming up the stairs, and I almost laughed when 
who should pop in here in a great fright but — guess, 
sir, do ; " and Willie stopped short, the very picture 
of gleeful delight. 

" Harry Johnson?" said Mr. Capel, by way of sug- 
gesting someone. 

" No, sir, it was Tom Morris ; and in his hand was 
the brown paper bag." 

In a moment it flashed across Mr. Capel. This, then, 
was Tom's secret — he had spent his money in buying 
little luxuries for Willie. What a noble fellow ! 

"Well, Willie, what did you do next?" said Mr. 
Capel, after expressing enough surprise and delight to 
satisfy even Willie himself. 
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" Oh," said the boy, dropping his eyes, and speaking 
in a low, sweet voice, " I just hugged him, — I couldn't 
do anything else; and then I cried, and he cried, 
and " 

But Willie was fairly sobbing by this, and Mr. Capel, 
fearing to excite him too much, insisted upon his lying 
down and keeping still for the remainder of the even- 
ing. Half an hour afterwards, when he left that cot- 
tage, he was the richer by a life-lesson of love than 
when he entered it As he went home, passing through 
the dark and dismal streets, which always brought him 
so many sad thoughts, he mused upon Willie's faith and 
Tom's devotion, and he thought how little the world 
knows what beautiful and unromantic things are daily 
being done in a hard-working and commonplace life. 
Yet so it is. And are not these truths, once learnt, 
more precious to the busy heart of man, yearning over 
the sorrows of suffering humanity, than all the brilliant 
theories of philosophers, or allthe glittering arguments 
of the learned, which, touching only the surface wavjs 
of the broad sea of life, leave unregarded and untold 
the deeper depths of the ocean, where misery, and 
sorrow, and a ceaseless wail of woe, and hearts un- 
satisfied, keep up a constant motion, as awful in its 
reality as it is terrible in its darkness ? Tom's 
noble and generous conduct was as refreshing and 
beautiful to Mr. Capel as was Willie's simple faith, 
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and in his heart he thanked God that he had been 
permitted to thus learn of Him Who is meek and lowly 
of heart, through the pages of human life, read in the 
characters of these two boys. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WINTER had come, and with it increased want 
and trouble to many of the poor in the town 
where Tom and Willie lived. Willie's father had 
been dismissed from the hospital as incurable, and 
as the old year "passed away," he too sank into the 
grave, like it, to rise again into a life before the Face 
of God, whose love had reached and renewed his 
heart in the evening of his days. 

" So He giveth His beloved sleep," said Mr. Capel, 
gently, as he turned away from the dead to minister 
to the wants of the living. 

Willie had crept downstairs some few moments pre- 
viously, distressed to witness the last sufferings of his 
father, and Mr. Capel found him sitting with his head 
upon his hand, looking up fixedly into the heavens. 
There were traces of tears on the childish face, but 
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they were only like the gentlest ripple of a wave on a 
sea, calm and beautiful. His eyes were full of a light 
deep and intense, and a sweet smile of peace dwelt 
upon his lips. By his side sat Tom, with one arm 
thrown around him. A strange and deeply touching 
love had grown up between the two boys since 
Willie's illness in the summer, when Tom, so nobly 
generous, had spent all his little savings in the Fenny 
Bank to buy oranges and grapes for the sick boy 
who was in the same class as himself at the Sunday 
School. 

Mr. Capel would not disturb the two as they sat 
thus silent in the gloaming. " The thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts," he said to himself as he saw 
the looking-upward light in Willie's eyes, and the ear- 
nest love and tender anxiety for his friend in Tom's. 
So he passed out into the evening air, and as the 
breath of heaven fanned his cheek, he thought of a 
pure, refreshing light which had penetrated the dark- 
ness and despair of hearts crushed with sorrow and 
want, and he blessed the Lord for this additional 
proof of His love ; and the loving assurance, " Lo, I 
am with you alway," — yes ! even in the midst of sin 
and destruction and blackness, of misery, anguish, and 
trouble, Thy Light is still burning and burning, work- 
ing its way into darkness,'and kindling the fires of love, 
which, once lighted, shall glow on for ever in never 

2 
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ceasing, but ever increasing existence, — this assurance 
sank deeper into his soul, and was to him strength, 
consolation, and power, and zest for future endeavour. 

The boys, thus left together, continued to gaze in 
silence, until Tom whispering, " You've got two fathers 
in Heaven now, Willie," drew from his companion the 
reply, "Yes, Tom; and I am glad it was evening 
when father went. I've just been thinking those 
clouds all tinged with light are like the chariot of 
fire sent down to fetch Elijah. I could fancy I saw 
father going in there, at that opening, — and don't you. 
see, just above, an angel holding a crown ? I do, 
only the crown is white instead of gold. . Oh, Tom, 
what a beautiful world it must be inside of Heaven, 
if this side is so glorious ! " and Willie was again 
silent, when his mother came in, and told him he was 
to sleep at Mrs. Pym's that night, and it was time he 
went. 

The widow's voice trembled with weeping. Her 
little son — her only one — threw his arms round her 
and exclaimed, "Don't cry, mother! father's a deal 
happier than anyone can ever be here, and he's gone 
to see where the sun rises and sets. We shall go too 
some day, shan't we, Tom ? " 

Tom nodded an assent, although he, with all his 
love for Willie, could not quite understand or enter 
into his "notions of things ; " but, like all noble natures 
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he considered it was a want of something in himself, 
and not any error in Willie's mind. 

The winter crept slowly on. Mrs. Snowdon had 
great difficulty in providing out of her scanty earnings 
for the wants of herself and little son. But Willie, as 
spring advanced, became strong enough to take a 
situation as errand boy at the greengrocer's round 
the corner, and his eighteen-pence a-week, and occa- 
sional dinner, helped veiy much to lighten his mother's 
burden. As summer, however, advanced, the boy, 
never very strong, began to flag, and Tom, with 
the love of an elder brother, watched over him 
anxiously. 

Oh ! what a heart of love lay underneath that 
blackened blowze, scorched and begrimed at the 
forge ! You who class as " common and unclean" all 
that belongs to life midst the lowest, read a lesson in 
this — no forced character, but a living reality — and 
learn that, as the sun's rays are not confined to 
Belgravia or to Eaton Square, but penetrate the most 
degraded courts in Eastern London, so neither is 
truth, nobility, nor worth limited to those of our higher 
and more cultivated circles of society. The poor 111— 
clad boy, half starving upon his dry-bread diet, yet 
thanking God perchance that he is not left even with- 
out this, is, in the sight of Him Who " seeth not as 
man seeth, but looketh on the heart," far nobler, far 
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better, far more ready for the kingdom, than he who 
fares sumptuously every day, lavishing for renown's 
sake his gifts upon the poor, yet cradling in his heart 
thoughts of pride, envy, or ill-will. Remember this, 
you who from your circumstances or station in life 
seldom come in contact with the poor, the erring, and 
the suffering ; do not think that in them dwelleth no 
light, that all is one black darkness, out of which it is 
a chance to get anything good. God's truth, like His 
love, is unbounded and penetrative, and often and 
often it finds admission in a lowly, tumbled-down 
home, while it stands knocking in vain at a marble 
mansion inlaid with gold. 

Tom saw Willie sickening, and Tom said to him- 
self, " Summat must be done," — but what ? that was 
the difficulty. 

It was a bright morning towards the end of June ; 
Tom, busy at the forge, thinking, as usual, of Willie, 
and wondering what could be done to get him better 
food until he was quite strong again, was called 
away to speak to someone who they said had been 
enquiring for him. In a minute Tom found himself 
face to face with a stranger. 

"Can this be little Tom?" said the cheery voice 
of a bright-faced little man, with a monstrously big 
beard. "You don't remember me," continued the 
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stranger, with merry twinkling eyes, and clapping 
Tom upon the back, " but I nursed you when you 
was a baby. Bless me! how much you grow like 
your poor mother! How does the world treat you, 
my man ? Father's married again, hasn't he ? Bad 
business your mother dying, but I daresay you 
didn't feel it much, — you weren't above five or six. 
I had half a mind to send for you out to Australia 
when I heard of it. I guess you'd have been better 
taken care of than you have been, if the sharks hadn't 
eaten you up in coming. Wonder who I am ? Well, 
I'm the uncle that's supposed to have been dead for 
the last ten years. Come to life again, my boy, and 
find it agrees with me capitally!" and the little man 
broke out into a very hearty laugh. 

Could it be possible that this was Uncle George, 
his mother's only brother, who had been thought 
of as dead for ever so many years ? Tom looked 
aghast, 

" Come, my lad," said he, suddenly becoming 
serious after his merry laugh, "cut along and get 
leave. You must have a holiday to-day ; tell your 
master it's to celebrate your uncle's coming to life 
again, and then he can't deny you." 

Tom had not much difficulty in getting the required 
leave, and he quickly rejoined his uncle, and then, 
having stopped at a neighbouring pump to wash off 
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a little of the black from his face and hands, he 
stepped along briskly at his uncle's side, listening, as 
if in a dream, to his marvellous account of escape from 
the shipwreck in which he was supposed to have lost 
his life. 



CHAPTER V. 

THAT was a happy day to Tom. His uncle took 
him home — or rather accompanied him there — 
to change his working clothes for his Sunday ones, — a 
very shabby set of brown tweed, which had been his 
€< best " for the last two years, let down, or added to 
from time to time, as his increased growth required ; 
and then they again started off in a brisk walk. 

"What's the greatest treat you can have?" said 
Uncle George, pulling up suddenly, as, having walked 
some distance, they reached the broader and better 
streets near the centre of the town ; " I'll give you 
your choice now. Would you like half-a-crown to put 
in your pocket, and go and spend in the shops, or 
would you like to jump into the train, and get off for 
a whiff of sea air ? We might get an hour or two out 
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on the sands over yonder, and maybe after all it 
would be the greatest treat to you, and the nicest way 
of spending your holiday." 

" Oh, uncle !" and Tom's eyes were dancing 
with delight, "that would be jolly! Only — but — 

please " 

" Well, what is it ? Speak out," said his uncle, 
kindly. 

* I think after all I would rather have the money," 
Tom jerked out with an effort 

" Humph ! mercenary fellow," thought the uncle to 
himself ; " I'm sorry he said that." 

" Very well, it's yours to choose," he said out loud, 
less warmly than before. "Quite made up your 
mind?" 

" Please, uncle," said Tom, quietly, for he noticed the 
altered manner. 

"Well, then, here goes;" and he slipped two 
shillings and a sixpence into his hand. " You'd better 
lead the way now to the shops, — or stay, I think I'll 
have my turn at the sea. You won't want me to 
help you spend your money ; here's another shilling 
to get something to eat ; and now be off, and spend 
your holiday as you like ;" and Uncle George, with- 
out waiting for a reply, walked off in an opposite 
direction. 
Tom for a moment felt a bitter disappointment. 
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He had, coming along, been picturing ever so many 
happy hours with the bright uncle, and here he was 
left all by himself; but the possession of three 
shillings and sixpence, all his very own, to do exactly 
what he liked with, was too great a joy to let him feel 
sad long. He put the money in his pocket, and 
turning down a side street, threaded his way back 
again in the direction from which they had so recently 
come; but instead of taking the left-hand passage, 
which led to his home, he turned to the right, and 
walked on quickly for some five or ten minutes, and 
never stopped until he reached the door of Willie's 
home. 

Tom lifted the latch softly. It was only a chance 
whether he found Willie in ; he knew he had had to 
give, up his place during the last few days, but he still 
went on occasional errands. The downstairs room 
was unoccupied, so Tom went up to the bed-room. 
Love had taught him care. He knew sometimes 
% Willie had a sleep when left to himself if over tired. 
He would not call out for fear of disturbing him, but 
crept softly up. Willie was there, lying on the bed, 
as if he had just thrown himself wearily down. He 
started up when he saw Tom, and his face brightened 
considerably. 

" Why, Tom, what's up ? Are you at play to-day 
at the works ?" he asked. 
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" Only for me," said Tom, with an air of importance; 
and then he sat down by Willie's side, and amid much 
fun, and many pauses for Willie to guess what came 
next, he told him all about his uncle, and how he had 
begged a holiday for him. But when he came to the 
choice between a blow by the sea, or half-a-crown, 
Willie interrupted him almost impatiently. 

" Tom, how could you ? Fancy ! giving up such a 
chance ! Oh, wouldn't /just have taken it !" and the 
pale face was suffused with a flush of great excite- 
ment. 

" Well, but look here," said Tom, " I'm not going 
to give it up quite, Willie. I thought, you know, 
there'd be no fun without you, so I made up my mind 
to have the half-crown instead, and I shall put it by 
until I've saved enough (which if I have full work I 
may be able to do in three weeks or so) to pay for us 
both, and then, Willie, you and Til go together some 
Saturday, and you shall see a real live sunset at the 
sea! Won't it be jolly, just ! Hurrah 1" and Tom in 
the very exuberance of his spirits threw his cap up 
to the ceiling three or four times consecutively, while 
Willie seemed more inclined to cry than anything, 
from the intensity of his delight. 

What they would have done next is doubtful, but 
at that moment there was a footstep on the stairs, 
and Uncle George's bright, funny face first appeared, 
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then his shoulders, and finally he himself was safely 
landed in the room. 

" Well, this is a pretty business, Master Tom !" he 
said, looking at his nephew with a very grave face, 
which was somewhat spoilt by the eyes dancing in mer- 
riment the while. " I've found you out, you see ! You 
scamp ! — running away with my money under false 
pretences ! I'll have to punish you for it, sir ! " 

" Indeed, uncle," began Tom, but he stopped short 
suddenly, for his uncle had buried his face in his 
pocket-handkerchief, and was actually — yes, actually 
sobbing. What a funny thing to do ! you will say. 
But Uncle George had caught sight of Willie's wasted 
childish face, and it reminded him of someone he 
knew years and years gone by ; someone he loved very 
dearly, though in vain — but we have no business with 
Uncle George's secrets. 

The boys looked at each other amazed, but neither 
spoke. Uncle George in a minute or two looked 
at Willie and said, hoarsely, — ~ 

° What's your name, my boy ?*' 

* Willie Snowdon," was the quick reply. 

"Is your mother living?" continued he, eagerly, 
" and your father ? " 

* Yes, they're both living," said Willie, promptly ; 
M father's living in Heaven, but mother's still here." 

Uncle George got up from the chair in which he 
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had sat upon entering the room, and going up to 
Willie, he took his face between his two hands, and 
gazed long and earnestly. "Her eyes exactly," he 
said to himself; "poor little chap ! he looks delicate." 

" That's mother," said Willie, a minute or two after- 
wards, as the door downstairs opened, and a light step 
was heard moving about. 

Uncle George moved a little on one side as Mrs. 
Snowdon, hearing voices, came up to see who the 
visitors were. She had got quite into the room before 
she was aware of his presence there, and when he 
advanced and said, " Do you remember me, Mrs. 
Snowdon ? " she started, and turned pale. 

The boys looked on amazed as Uncle George ex- 
plained who he was, for no sooner had he told Mrs. 
Snowdon that he was the lost George Setley— 
supposed to have been drowned ten years ago — than 
the poor woman, weakened with hard work and scanty 
food, turned so faint under the shock, that she would 
have fallen but for Tom, who led her to the bed, and 
ran to get her a cup of water. 

When Mrs. Snowdon a few minutes later declared 
herself all right again, Mr. Setley explained briefly 
how marvellously he had been led into the cottage, 
out of fun and curiosity following Tom to see what 
use he made of his money. He had had hard work 
to keep up with him, and had sat down on the nearest 
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chair as soon as Tom had got safely upstairs, to 
recover his breath, and had there overheard the entire 
conversation between the two boys. 

What a bright afternoon was that to Tom and 
Willie ! Will they ever forget it ? Uncle George's 
adventures in Australia were as good as a book. 
And then his merry jokes ! Willie had never laughed 
so much in his life. Was it the first glimmering of 
the sun as it emerged from the dark cloud which had 
hung over their heads for so many months, and in 
spite of themselves made their hearts heavy and sad ? 
Tom thought it must be. 

Before Uncle George left that evening he had 
arranged that (if Tom could get a whole day on 
Saturday) he would take them all — Mrs. Snowdon 
included — to the sea for as many hours as suitable 
trains would allow. 

" Isn't Uncle George a brick ? " said Tom as he was 
wishing Willie good-night. " What a jolly day this 
has been ! Oh, Willie, I feel so light-hearted, as if— as 
if your troubles were nearly at an end, old fellow. 
If now you only get a whiff of the sea, I believe you'll 
be as strong and hearty again as ever, — as you used 
to be when I first knew you, and used to teaze you so, 
Willie." 

" Oh, Tom," said Willie, holding his companion's 
hand in both of his with a tightened grasp, " how very, 
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very good you have always been to me. I do love 
you dearly, and never better than to-night. But for 
you, mother and me might never have seen your 
Uncle George, and gone away to the sea with him." 

" Wait a bit, Willie, we're not there yet," exclaimed 
Tom, merrily; "it wants three days to Saturday. 
Good-night ; go and dream about it. This has been 
the very happiest day of my life ! " and the noble- 
hearted boy felt that thrill of joy and intense satis- 
faction which those only know who, forgetting self, 
seek first and always the pleasure and happiness of 
others. Truly to water others is to be watered also 
ourselves, and those only who try it know that it 
is indeed " more blessed to give than to receive." 



CHAPTER VI. 

IT was some few days after the events narrated 
in the last chapter that Mr. Capel came down one 
morning to Mrs. Snowdon's cottage to see how Willie 
was getting on. He found him sitting crossed-legged 
upon the table, arranging a number of shells, the happy 
reminiscences of Saturday's excursion to the sea. 
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" Oh, Mr. Capel," he exclaimed, beaming into his 
face a look of sunshine and love, "only think! 
IVe seen the sunset in the sea ! Oh, it was so 
glorious ! The Heavenly Gates seemed so wide open, 
and I could almost see the angels walking about 
in the light, with * golden crowns. Oh, I wish you 
had been there too. I did so want you ; " and Willie 
in his eagerness caught up his minister's hand and 
pressed it fondly to his lips. 

" Thank you for thinking of me," said Mr. Capel, 
tenderly ; " I should have much liked to have been 
with you. We will go together some day, perhaps; but 
who took you, and how did you go ? You have a 
great deal to tell me, I see ;" and Mr. Capel sat down 
by Willie's side on the table. 

It did not take Willie long to tell all that had 
happened during the last few days. " Oh, Mr. Capel, 
if you could only see the sea," he said, after giving a 
full account of every hour spent there, " I know it 
would make you so happy. I'm sure I shall never be 
miserable again, even though next winter is as hard to 
get through as last was ; — the waves seem to be splash- 
ing, splashing, splashing in my mind now, and they are 
all the while talking. ' God is great and good/ they 
say ; then, ' God is always here ; ' or, ' God can never 
change/ and lots of other things, that make me 
feel somehow as if God were right inside my heart, 
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and round me outside too at the same time. Uncle 
George bought me a spade, and we dug ever such a 
big hole in the sand ; and the sea came up nearer and 
nearer to it; then one little wave splashed in, and 
ran away again to get some more to come; then 
another came a little further than the other and 
splashed itself in too; then lots came, — and last of all 
a big, beautiful wave came, and washed right over 
where the little ones had only splashed ; and when 
he went roaring back again to tell the others what 
he had done, we looked, and found our hole quite 
full: and I couldn't help thinking of your sermon 
last Sunday, sir, when you said Gods love came 
into our hearts little by little, as we were able to bear 
it. Often a lot of things had to be taken out to 
make room for it, you said, you know, sir ; and so I 
said to Tom, ' I know what our minister meant now; if 
we had had our hole full of stones, there wouldn't have 
been any room for the sea ; it might have washed 
over it, but much couldn't have got in.' " 

"Quite right, Willie," said Mr. Capel, smiling at 
the child's bright imagination, and greatly touched ; 
" it's the taking the stones away out of our hearts to 
make room for God's love which often causes people so 
much trouble; but as nothing but God's love can make 
them really happy, it is very good of Him to remove 
the stones in any way He thinks best, isn't it ? " 
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11 Yes ; but," said Willie, " when people don't know 
how beautiful that sea is — I mean God's love, you 
know, sir — they can't be likely to be wanting it. 
Now, I think if they could only just see the real sea 
it would tell them all about it. If I was a rich 
gentleman I know what I would do — I'd take all the 
poor children who Ve got cruel fathers and mothers, 
and all the bad people who don't care about anything 
but the drink, and everybody who's miserable and 
hungry and cold, — I'd just take them right away to 
have a look at the real living sea. I'm sure they'd 
all come back quite good and happy, because they'd 
have just learnt all about God, and how He loves 
everybody, and takes care of everybody." 

" Right again, Willie, boy," said Mr. Capel, rising 
to go ; "I think when I get out of heart sometimes 
I will just go and try the experiment. It is certainly 
always remembering God's greatness and His love^- 
of which the sea seems an especial representation — » 
that can alone keep our minds in perfect peace, and 
make us feel quite sure, however dimly we may 
perceive it, that all things here below are working 
together for our good, and for His glory/' 

Mr. Capel left the cottage, and in his heart there 
rose a prayer — "God, I thank Thee that in these 
depths of misery and sin Thou hast given unto us the 
' little ones * as teachers of Thy love and assurers of 
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Thy constant presence amongst us. Oh, help us all 
to become as little children ; so may we learn of 
Thee in all faith and simplicity, and be better ' follow- 
ers of Christ/ and happier, more earnest, and more 
faithful workers in His vineyard. Amen." 

The following winter was not so hard to either 
Willie or his mother as the last had been, for " Uncle 
George " took care to help them with his earnings, 
having secured work in one of the factories before 
the autumn was over. The following spring he 
married the poor widow, and from that day Willie 
had a father's love once more. He became in time 
almost as strong and sturdy as Tom himself; but, 
with the quiet way peculiar to him, he often declared 
"he was glad he had not always been so, for if he had 
never been ill he might never have known how much 
God loved him, nor, what was next best to that, what 
a great and lasting joy it was to love and be loved 
again, as he loved Tom and Tom loved him." 



LITTLE MEGGY'S HOME, 



CHAPTER I. 



HOME! — it was not worthy of the name. Two 
low rooms, bare of furniture, or nearly so — a 
heap of straw, a torn blanket and faded quilt, with a 
bundle of dirty-looking rags rolled up together to 
form a pillow, composed the bed ; a table, one broken- 
backed chair, and an old three-legged stool, completed 
the list of home comforts — or miseries, which? A 
dismal fire in the dismal grate. Two poor little 
children squatted upon the hearth, amusing them- 
selves by tearing up dirty paper which had been 
blown into a ditch hard by, found and brought home 
with great glee by those half-starved boys. It was a 
strange game that, and productive of strange plea- 
sure. A tiny fragment of paper was dropped amidst 
the smouldering coals by both boys at once, with a 
one, two, three — off ! Whichever blazed up first 
counted one to its owner ; this, in the course of time, 
mounted up into marbles, which would sometimes 
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change hands twenty times in the course of an hour. 
A tiny babe, being hushed to sleep in the mother- 
arms of a child of eight, completed the picture. 

It was a very sweet but sadly mournful little voice 
which sang — 

" Hush-a-by baby, lie still, lie still, 
Hush-a-by baby, lie still/* 

Its tones were soothing to the wailing infant, pining 
for warmth and food, for in time the wailing ceased, 
and baby slept. 

Meggy laid her down gently in the inner room, 
making a hole in the straw, and covering it up care- 
fully with'quilt and blanket, baby so wrapt in between 
as to be well guarded from the hard and prickly bed. 
Meggy then stole away on tip-toe ; not, however, 
without giving a last kiss to her baby sister, and 
looking tenderly and fondly upon the pinched little 
face. Two or three times a look of agony had crossed 
the child-mother's face while regarding the baby ; an 
awful fear had come over her — would baby die, and 
there be nothing left in the world for her to live for ? 
With that agonizing thought all the blood in little 
Meggy's veins seemed to grow cold. Why did she 
not think of " the home for little children above the 
bright blue sky," where baby might go to ; or the 
gentle, loving Jesus, Who would be so kind to her ? 
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why did she not think of any of those sweet truths, 
so full of comfort to sad, weary hearts ? Because no 
one had ever taught her them. No tender parent 
had whispered into her child-mind such thoughts ; 
no gentle teacher had led her by the hand to Jesus ; 
no kind district visitor, or other ministering spirit, 
had ever spoken to little Meggy words which 
might have satisfied her hungry heart, and shed 
light and hope where now dwelt only terror and 
dismay. 

Baby slept soundly on that heap of straw — her 
tiny face had two tear-drops resting upon it, left 
there by the one who had stolen on tip-toe from the 
room. 

And little Meggy ? With a word of warning 
to Bob and Dick not to make a noise and wake 
the baby, out of the dismal room, away from the 
dismal home, off to a neighbouring street trudged 
Meggy. 

The wind 'blew strong and cold, and poor little 
Meggy shivered as she hurried along. Soon she came 
to a corner house, and the stout little heart within 
her beat very quickly as she crossed the threshold of 
the open door. A tall man, with a rough, unpleasant 
face, stood just within, his hands in his pockets. Meggy 
came to a sudden standstill, and looked up at him 
nervously. 
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"Well, lass, what is it?" asked he, in tones sharp 
and blunt. 

" Please, sir, I've come to fetch mother home," said 
Meggy, in as firm a voice as she could command — she 
was always terribly frightened of Mr. Cuttel, landlord 
of " The Merry Fiddlers." 

" Guess she's too far gone tor you to take home," said 
Mr. Cuttel, a shade less roughly than before — only a 
shade ; " you can go in and look if you like," added 
he, pointing his thumb over his shoulder towards the 
tap-room, and preparing to serve a customer, who 
had just come in, with a pint of "half-and-half." 

Meggy did not wait for further permission, but 
stepped shyly into the room. It was fairly full of 
men and women, all laughing or talking noisily. At 
first Meggy could not see her mother. Nobody took 
any notice of the little figure standing on tip-toe just 
within the door, peering anxiously about her, but 
Meggy was none the less nervous. In a minute or 
two, as someone moved up from his seat to re-light 
his pipe, the little girl caught sight of a figure 
crouched in a far corner. Instinctively she knew it 
was "mother." To creep softly up to her; to peer 
anxiously into that dark face, twitching so horribly 
in the hard uneasy sleep ; to pull the coarse, unsteady 
hand hanging down at the side, and whisper, coax- 
ingly, " Mother, waken up and come home, do come, 
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mother/' was to do what poor little Meggy was too 
much accustomed to do on these occasions. Yet 
to-day, from the first, she felt her work to be more or 
less hopeless ; her mother was, as the landlord had 
said, " too far gone." With a deep-drawn sigh, and 
tight pressure of the little lips, Meggy turned away to 
hurry out, as she had done many a time before, and 
burst into a passionate flood of tears — when no one 
was likely to see her. 

With a breaking heart Meggy went slowly home. 
Could she have seen a pair of kind eyes at that mo- 
ment resting upon her, and have known the thoughts 
passing through the mind of Mr. Smart, the baker, as 
he sat in his little cart on the opposite side of the 
street where stood "The Merry Fiddlers," the little 
girl might have felt less terribly sad and desolate ; for 
sympathy is very helpful to the weary, and the aching 
hearts of the " little ones " pine for it quite as much 
as do those of men and women. 

"Bless her little soul," mused baker Smart, from 
his exalted position in the cart — which was waiting 
for the return of the lad, who was delivering bread 
down Mutton-lane turning — " bless her little soul ! 
She's been after her mother, I guess, and can't get 
her home. Dear me, what a thing this drink is ! and 
that woman was as nice a young girl as ever breathed 
till she took up with that vagabond of a husband of 
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hers. Shame that those innocent darlings have to 
suffer for no fault of theirs !" and baker Smart rubbed 
his coat sleeve nervously across his eyes as he saw his 
apprentice lad coming ; but as he went on his rounds, 
the sad little figure he had watched coming out of " The 
Merry Fiddlers " seemed to rise up constantly before 
him. 

In the meantime, with a sad, sad heart, and heavy 
step, little Meggy trudged back to the dismal home, 
thinking out dreary thoughts which often puzzled her 
sorely. " Why don't good people prevent bad people 
being so cruel ? Why should they let Mr. Cuttel 
make people drunk? Why didn't the Squire do 
something ? Wasn't he a great man ? didn't everybody 
bow to htm and mind their manners ? — even that cruel 
Mr. Cuttel always touched his cap to him — couldn't 
lte do something to prevent the people making the 
wicked beer ? But then, Aw wife didn't get drunk, and 
his little children didn't have to go without food, so 
perhaps he didn't think how other folks suffered I 
Then there was parson Meredith, people said he was a 
good man ; it couldn't be true though, or he wouldn't 
say he didn't see no harm in people drinking beer, as 
he said at the school-feast last year when he gave a 
glass to all the old people there. Of course he didn't 
want people always to take too much ; but weren't 
there dozens like mother, who if they touched a drop 
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couldn't stop there ? Oh ! was there nobody would 
come and do something ? Oh ! if everybody only had 
little babies who cried all day long because they'd got 
nothing to eat, — if everybody knew what it was to 
chop up the chairs (leastways those that hadn't gone 
to the pawnshop) for firewood in the bitter cold days, 
and have nowhere to sit but on the cold, cold floor, — - 
if everybody knew what it was to feel shivering in 
every limb, and so, so hungry, and to go to the cup- 
board and find it empty, — if everybody knew what it 
was to have no warm bed to lie on, and only an old 
bit of a blanket to cover yourself up with, while the 
wind howled in the chimney and blew through the 
broken window like anything — and all because of the 
dreadful, dreadful drink — oh ! folks couldn't be so 
wicked as to let anybody make any more !" 

Poor little Meggy ! Surely the good God, Who is 
just as well as merciful, heard the agonized complain- 
ings of that childish heart. Surely the questions so 
wildly yet solemnly asked will not always be left 
unanswered. Is there not a "fearful looking for of 
judgment" to those who pass unheeded now such 
pitiful outcries for help ? 

Little Meggy's musings were brought to a sudden 
stop on reaching home, for baby was crying, and in a 
moment the wearied child was the tender, self-forget- 
ting, soothing sister-mother. 
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" Baby, sleep — sleep, baby, darling," said the girl, 
as she knelt down on the floor beside the bed, and 
tried to rock the infant backwards and forwards by 
placing one arm under her, and with the other hand 
gently patting the clothes. But baby was wide 
awake ; and Meggy saw it was hopeless to try to get 
her off again, it had taken so long before to make 
her forget the pangs of hunger, and thai she was 
worn out with hours of wakefulness, — now she had 
had her sleep. Oh ! what was to be done ? If only 
there was something to eat in the house — but there 
wasn't, and wouldn't be to-day, as mother had been 
to " The Merry Fiddlers " after her half-day's work 
at the washing tub, and of course had spent all she 
had earned. 

The fire had gone out, and with it the boys, 
who saw no fun in sitting by an empty grate, and 
had run off to some neighbouring brick-fields for a 
see-saw on the. plank put across one of the clay- 
pits. 

Meggy hugged baby tightly to her bosom, and 
paced the room to and fro, singing softly the while, 
though the words never got beyond the old refrain of 
" Hush-a-by." Baby's cry grew feebler and feebler, 
stopping quite for a moment every now and then. 
It was getting very dusk, and Meggy could only 
see the outline of the little face as she paused to 
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peep at it from time to time. The old fear came 
over her — " if baby died, what should she do ? w 

" Oh ! baby, darling, Meggy's precious baby, some- 
body loves you, pet ; yes, so, so dearly loves you, though 
mother don't. Cheer up, baby, don't cry, my darling, 
we'll have plenty of nice food some day, when Meggy 
can go out to work — we'll have such a feast, baby ; 
we'll have some of those nice pies we see at baker 
Smart's sometimes, and lots of bread and treacle, and 
cabbages, and 'taters, and butter sweeties, won't we, 
my darling? Perhaps father will be out of prison 
then, and mother maybe won't drink then ; and we'll 
have a chair apiece to sit upon, my pretty ; and a 
nice big blanket, that hasn't holes in, to cover us up 
at nights; and we'll have pretty flowers in the window; 
and oh ! such a big fire I My ! won't we sit and scorch 
our toes ! Then we'll have frocks with hooks on, so 
the wind can't blow them always open, and hats to 
cover our heads, like the Squire's little girls, with 
beauty blue ribbons down the back. Won't that be 
nice, darling ? And we'll never, never, never touch a 
drop of the dreadful, dreadful, dreadful beer, will we, 
duckey ? Oh ! baby, won't we be glad when that time 
comes?" 

Baby was quite accustomed to this kind of talk. 
When alone, little Meggy would often build these 
fairy castles in the air ; it soothed her, and though 
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baby didn't say anything, of course she understood 
every word. Sometimes she would give a tiny crow 
and nestle up closer to Meggy, but to-night she 
seemed to take no notice of it at all, except to cease 
wailing and lie passive in her sister's arms, with her 
wistful blue eyes fixed upon the ceiling. 

It grew darker and darker. If only the boys would 
come in, Meggy could send one to the little shop 
round the corner to beg a farthing dip on trust — 
until she got that, there was no light to be had : 
the coals were done, and the few dry bits of kindling 
would soon burn out, if she were to set them alight. 

By and by, finding baby so quiet, little Meggy sat 
down with her upon the three-legged stool, leaning 
her back against the wall, and soon, worn out with 
fatigue and hunger, she fell asleep. 

" Halloo I Anyone at home ? " shouted out a 
cheery voice, half-an-hour later, and Meggy started 
up as if in a dream. " What I all in the dark, little 
one?" continued the same kind voice, as the door 
was thrown wide open, thereby admitting a little light 
from a neighbouring gas lamp. 

" Yes, sir," said Meggy, half bewildered, yet recog- 
nising the voice as that of Mr. Smart, the baker; "did 
you please to want anything ?" 

"We'll get a light first, little one, and then we'll 
see," said he, feeling in his pocket for a match. 
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Meggy explained that she had no candle in the 
house, and that the fire had gone out. "We'll 
soon settle that little business! 1 ' said baker Smart, 
cheerily, " wait still a moment ; " and before Meggy 
could take in what he was doing, or meant to do, 
he had gone to the little shop round the corner, 
and bought a pound of candles ; " best have a 
pound," he mused, " they'll come in handy, I 
guess." 

It took Meggy a minute or two to become accus- 
tomed to the light, after sitting so long in darkness. 
When she did at length manage to steady her gaze, 
she saw — oh, such a sight ! — something to make her 
little heart beat wildly with delight and surprise. On 
the -table, — could it be ? yes ! it really was, a big loaf 
of bread, some butter, some of those delicious pies ! 
tea — was it tea ? yes ! and some eggs and fresh 
herrings ! 

" Oh, — oh, — oh !" that was all Meggy could say at 
first, the excitement and surprise had taken away her 
breath — another moment and she thought of baby 
fast asleep (she believed) in her arms. 

" Darling, waken up ! Waken up, my precious ! 
Something for the baby to eat! Sister will make 
her a nice sop; yes, honey! it's come at last, it 
has. Baby, — oh, sir, what does it mean ? Baby 
won't stir, and her face is quite cold," This was 
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addressed passionately to Mr. Smart, who stood 
looking on, with tears in his kind eyes, and a strange 
look of delightful satisfaction and gladness upon his 
honest face. 

"Mean, little one? Why — eh, bless me, what's 
this ?" and Mr. Smart took the bundle hastily, but 
not untenderly, from Meggy's arms. 

There was a deep silence for a minute, while the 
good man pressed his cheek to the cold face of the 
baby and listened for the beating of her little heart ; 
then an agonizing cry from little Meggy broke the 
stillness. 

" She's dead, she's dead. Oh, mother, mother ! you 
and the drink have done it ; what shall I do, what 
shall I do ?" and the poor child wrung her hands and 
swayed her little body backwards and forwards in the 
most terrible agony of sorrow. 

" There, my deary, don't take on so ; don't ye, 
don't ye," said Mr. Smart, coaxingly, but not denying 
little Meggy's assertion that baby was dead, for it 
was only too true. 

Death — kind, gentle, tender death — had, as an angel 
of peace, borne away the little spirit — away beyond 
the reach of cold or want, of cruel slight and heart- 
less neglect ; away from the sorrowful earth groaning 
with its burden of sin ; away from the cold stiff arms 
of a loveless and drink-stained mother ; away, right 
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away to the bosom of Him Who careth for all, and 
calleth the little ones to Him. Yes, a mother can 
forget her babe, yet God can never forget, and in 
that moment when most needed and but least 
expected, He shows His remembrance by taking to 
Himself those whom earth has neglected. 



An hour later and little Meggy was sobbing her- 
self to sleep in the motherly arms of Mrs. Smart 
Bob and Dick were trying to get warm under the 
ragged blanket and straw at home, and the mother was 
snoring heavily, all in a heap on the floor, where she 
had fallen on entering the house, a few minutes after 
Mr. Smart with Meggy, and all that remained of wee 
baby, had left that dismal place and gone to the 
bright little parlour behind the bread-shop in Ship- 
street. 



CHAPTER II. 

KIND, motherly Mrs. Smart was in no hurry to 
part with little Meggy, and even after the 
sorrowful funeral, kept her day after day on one 
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pretence or another. At last the good woman thought 
of a plan by which she could at least always secure 
to the poor child the food and clothes she was so 
much in need of. Meggy should come daily and 
nurse the baby for her, while she attended to the 
shop ; and for this — the surest comfort to poor little 
Meggy in her present sorrow — she should have her 
meals and an occasional dress of Sally's, the eldest 
girl. 

And so the days brightened for poor little Meggy. 
A happier look dwelt oftener on the face so pinched 
and careworn before. For the first time in her sad 
life the child heard " The Sweet Story of Old," told 
her in tender motherly tones by good Mrs. Smart, 
as she stitched away at her work of an afternoon, 
and Meggy rocked the cradle. 

Very eagerly did the little listener drink in all that 
was said of God and Heaven, very lovingly did she 
hang upon each word that told of the "Gentle Jesus," 
the friend of little children. Oh, what an empty space 
it filled up in her little heart ! 

Strange were her questions and comments as Mrs. 
Smart dwelt on the love of Jesus, such as, " Do you 
really mean to say, ma'am, as He'd not be above 
coming into our poor home ? — there is only one chair, 
you know, ma'am, and that's broke. Well, He is 
condescending like— I could never have thought it!" 
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At such times Mrs. Smart would assure her of the 
Saviour's readiness to come wherever — no matter how 
'humble the place — loving, trusting hearts awaited 
Him; that not only did He comfort the sorrowful, 
strengthen the weak, and help all who needed Him, 
but that He kept them pure and honest and good, 
and prevented them falling into temptation. Then 
little Meggy would be very thoughtful, and sometimes 
her simple heart would rise in prayer to God "to 
make her good and teach her the best way to love 
Jesus." 

"Wife," said baker Smart, one evening when Meggy 
had gone home, "wife, IVe got a bit of a plan in 
my head ; you'll think it queer, may be, but give it 
a patient hearing, lass. You know how for many a 
long year I've in a sort of a way took a stand' against 
the drink. You remember the night I vowed I'd 
taste no more, 'cause of the misery it had brought 
to poor Sedgman's family, and I wanted to set a better 
example to my boys than he'd done to his; you 
know how I said, when you told me that the little 
drop I took wouldn't harm anybody, though may be it 
would be as well to bring the children up teetotallers, 
you know how I said it would have been rather a 
queer thing when Noah had built the ark, if, having 
explained to his children how it was to save them 
from the coming deluge, he'd said, * Now do you go in 
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Fm not coming, but I wish you to go/ like enough 
his words would have fell to the ground like empty 
chaff; 'twas his example that did it, and that's why / 
couldn't preach one thing and practice another. Well, 
wife, since that day I've stood firm enough to my 
word, but somehow I'm not satisfied with keeping 
my thoughts on the subject all to myself, and never 
doing nothing to save my fellow creatures from the 
ruin of drink. Why, bless me ! if I saw a fellow 
going to swallow a dose of poison I'd be at him like 
a shot to stop him, and yet I know many a man that 
goes in for a dose of rank poison every day, and I 
never say a word, but hush up my conscience with 
1 It ain't no business of mine,' and such like stuff; but 
I tell you what it is, old girl, I'm not going to stand 
dummy any longer — it isn't what the Master would 
have done, and as I want to be a faithful disciple, I'll 
speak out my mind !" 

Mrs. Smart, who always believed there never was 
another man like her Dan for being all that was 
good, was scarcely surprised at his warm little speech, 
and like the true wife she was, she replied at once — 
" I'm sure you are right, dear, though I don't see you 
have neglected your duty in any way. It isn't every- 
body that has an opportunity of speaking out." 

"Ay, but it is," interrupted Mr. Smart, "if they've 
only the mind to do it. I'll tell you what I've set my 

4 
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heart on doing ; IVe a mind to try my band on little 
Meg's mother, if you'll help, lass, and get her to give 
up the drink." 

"You'll never do it," said Mrs. Smart, shaking her 
head dolefully ; " when a man drinks hard there may 
be some hope to turn him, but when it's a woman — 
never — Daniel, never! All the womanhood's gone 
when a body takes to drinking; she loses all respect, 
and sinks so low that there's no getting her up again; " 
and Mrs. Smart looked sadly solemn over the fact 

"You're right enough, wife, as far as it goes," 
replied Mr. Smart ; " but look ye, lass, what's impos- 
sible for us to do ain't surely impossible with God ? 
Now I mean to go prayerfully to work, using the 
means He puts in our way." % 

" What kind of means, Dan ? " asked his wife 
sadly, as she turned down a hem in her work and 
sighed. 

" Ah ! you'll see, lass, after a bit, when I've thought 
it well out and made up my mind to something as is 
rather puzzling it just now," said Mr. Smart, cheerily. 

Mrs. Smart never questioned when she saw her 
husband had said all he wished to say upon any 
subject, so for a few minutes she stitched away in 
silence, and soon a neighbour dropped in for a chat 
and no more was said that night upon the matter. 

Christmas time had come, frosty and cold. Little 
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Meggy found home more cheerless than ever, after 
the bright days spent in Mrs. Smart's kitchen. Very 
sad did it seem to the poor child, after being with 
kind motherly Mrs. Smart, to have frequently to 
trudge off to the public-house in search of her 
mother. Bitter thoughts would rise which it was 
difficult to check, but with the new knowledge — the 
knowledge of a kind and pitying Saviour — had come 
a new desire to be patient and good. 

Christmas eve. Mother had been at a large farm- 
house all day helping them to clean up and get ready 
for a number of guests on the morrow. Meggy asked 
Mrs. Smart to spare her half-an-hour earlier than 
usual, so that she could go down the road and meet 
her mother as she came from work, waylaying her if 
possible before she got to the " Coach and Horses," a 
public-house she must pass between the farm and 
home. With a very anxious heart little Meggy set 
off about half-past seven. If only she could catch 
mother before she turned in anywhere, she would get 
her perhaps to come straight home, or failing this, to 
give her some money to buy a dinner with for the 
morrow. As Meggy passed the " Coach and Horses " 
she took a shy peep in to see if her mother were 
already there — but no, it was all right, and with hope 
rekindled the child crept cautiously along the road, 
which was lit up at intervals by gas lamps. 
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Having waited about for nearly half-an-hour, with 
feet almost frozen and hands blue from the cold, 
Meggy's courage nearly failed her. " Perhaps she 
wouldn't come for an hour or two," — " Perhaps she 
had been sent into the town some time before, on an 
errand, and had stopped to drink." Such a lot of 
"perhapses " came up to little Meggy's mind, and she 
felt inclined to give up her plan and make the best of 
her way home, but, — well, no, it was worth the trial, 
even if she had to wait till midnight, and so wait she 
did, thinking such strange thoughts in those lonely 
minutes. 

Mrs. Smart had told her what Christmas-time 
was — how that everybody should be glad and 
happy because it was the Saviour's birthday, and 
moreover how that everybody should try and do 
something to make others glad and happy too. 
" Guess / can't make anyone glad," mused little 
Meggy, " I've got nothing to make them glad with — 
Oh yes I have though ! I'll give Bob that pretty 
necktie Mrs. Smart gave me to wear on Sundays, — he's 
so fond of bright things ; and Dick — what can I give 
Dick ? Oh, I wish I had something ! Let me see, 
now — would Dick like my doll, I wonder, that Sally 
gave me when my baby died ; I do love it, very, very, 
very much, but — Yes ! I could spare it, I'm sure I 
could, and nobody should see me cry, and perhaps 
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I could give it a hug sometimes when Dick didn't 
know. Ah ! it will have to be dolly ! Well " 

Here her musings were cut short, for there was a 
footstep coming hastily along the path. Meggy 
pressed up nearer to the hedge until she heard Mr. 
Smart's well-known voice, saying, " Is that you, little 
woman ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Meggy, wondering what had brought 
him there, and coming forward at once to meet him. 

" Surprised to see me ? Ah ! Well, two can have 
their little plans as well as one, I guess/ 1 said the 
baker, rubbing his hands and laughing. " You've 
come to meet someone, and so have I ; funny, now, 
wouldn't it be, if we both came to meet the same 
person, eh ? " 

" That can't be, sir," said Meggy, " for I've come to 
meet mother." 

" Umph ! " said Mr. Smart, " and so have I." 

Before there was time to say more, Mrs. Wilson, 
Meggy's mother, came up. She was walking hur- 
riedly, and would have passed them had not Mr. 
Smart stopped her with his cheery — 

" Good evening, ma'am, nice evening this. Your 
little girl and me have strolled out to meet you, as 
there's something wanting your attention at home, in 
preparation for to-morrows dinner." (Meggy opened 
her eyes wide with wondering surprise, but they 
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did not notice her in the darkness, and she said 
nothing.) 

The good woman seemed a little startled by this 
sudden salutation, but she said, after a moment's 
pause, " Indeed I take it very kind of you, Mr. Smart, 
very kind." 

" Not at all, ma'am, not at all, glad to see you — 
Christmas comes but once a year, me and my wife 
thought you'd not be above accepting a joint of roast 
beef (already baked beautifully, ma'am, and only 
wanting warming up by your fire to-morrow), and a 
few plums and such-like for a pudding — then there's 
a thing or two you may find useful for the young 
ones," continued Mr. Smart, eagerly, warming up 
suddenly as they came in sight of the " Coach and 
Horses ; " " and may-be ye'll find a thing or two for 
yourself, who knows ? Christmas only comes once a 
year, as I said before." 

Meggy's mother gave a wistful glance at the public- 
house as they passed it, but she hadn't the courage 
to go in, with Mr. Smart and Meggy at her side, so 
they all continued to walk briskly until they reached 
home. To Meggy's great astonishment, a bonny fire 
blazed on the hearth, and when they opened the door 
— they caught sight of the fire through the window — 
Bob and Dick were to be seen, full length upon the 
floor, playing at draughts, 
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" Look, look ! " exclaimed both boys eagerly, in the 
same breath, " see what good, kind, jolly Mr. Smart 
has given us " 

They stopped short suddenly when they saw that 
good man standing in the doorway. 

But oh ! the treat that followed — such an unpack- 
ing ! Besides the Christmas dinner (carefully arranged 
in one of the bread baskets) there was a huge brown 
paper parcel. Baker Smart helped Mrs. Wilson to 
untie the string, but he left her to examine the con- 
tents, goirijg to the other end of the room and calling 
the boys to their game, offering, in his bright, cheery 
way, to play the two, and then beat them. 

First came a warm winter jacket for Meggy — it had 
been Sally's, but was almost as good as new, she having 
only worn it on Sundays for two or three months at 
the beginning of the year, and now having quite out- 
grown it ; next came two shirts for the boys, and a 
bran new flannel petticoat for the mother; then a 
thick brown shawl of Mrs. Smart's, — which the good, 
woman thought she could manage to do without 
although it was still little the worse for wear, — and 
six yards of unbleached calico not made up. 

Mrs. Wilson stood as one in a dream. The tears 
were rolling down her cheeks and there was a strange 
lump in her throat. She tried to speak to thank Mr. 
Smart, who was laughing away with the boys over 
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their game, but she had great difficulty in finding her 
voice. At length she began — " I'm sure, sir, I've no 
words anew to thank you " 

" Never mind the thanks, my good woman/ 1 said 
Mr. Smart, coming at once to the table. " Me and 
my wife's glad to do it, — yes! glad to do it It's given 
us a sight of pleasure, I can tell you. We'd laid by a 
bit, intending to give the youngsters a Christmas tree 
and a bit of a party — they mostly look for it — but 
somehow we all thought we'd rather spend our money 
in this way — yes ! the children were quite as eager 
about it as my wife and me ; you see they've took a 
great liking to your little girl here, and they thought 
it was worth any sacrifice to make her happy. We 
thought you'd find these things useful, and if you've 
anything to say to my good wife about them, you 
can do so to-morrow night, for she hopes to see the 
whole little lot of you to tea at half-past four. Can't 
take no refusal, so I sha'n't say will you come ; you 
must come, all of you ; our little Meggy there knows 
the way, don't you, my lass?" and patting Meggy's 
cheek kindly, baker Smart was off " like a shot," Bob 
said, while Dick described it as " before you could say 
'Jack Robinson !'" 

Poor Mrs. Wilson was overwhelmed with a feeling 
of gratitude and surprise. This very unexpected 
kindness on the part of Mr. ancl Mrs. Smart seemed 
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to touch what yet remained of good in her character. 
No one, however debased, is utterly bad. There is a 
tiny star — however feeble its light— in the darkest 
night of abused human nature. Would that this were 
more generally remembered; then man would be more 
like his Maker in patience and long-suffering, in hope* 
fulness and expectation. Give anyone the credit of 
being wholly bad, and you crush them down and 
trample under foot much that, if encouraged! might 
grow into something good ; believe that good exists, 
and the vilest will profit by it — a better self will come 
to life in spite of themselves ; in other words, hit a 
man when he is down and he will stop down — but 
stretch out a helping hand to a fallen man, and the 
chances are he will try to rise. Could Mrs. Wilson 
have read Mr. Smart's thoughts, as he trotted home 
briskly to tell his wife how things had gone on, she 
might have wondered less, but less grateful she could 
not have been. 

" God helping us, well do it yet ! " mused Mr. 
Smart ; " the woman ain't so bad but what there's 
some good in her still ! Umph, didrit she look 
pleased, — it was worth a five pound note to see the 
different look which came into her hard face as she 
undid the parcel. My ! how I wish the good wife had 
been there ! " 

Christmas morning broke bright and glorious. 
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Mrs. Wilson was up early — " She'd give her house a 
good clean up," she thought, " in case baker Smart 
might chance to drop in ; she wouldn't like him to see 
by daylight what a neglected place hers was." So a 
good deal of scrubbing went on, until it was time to 
make the pudding and warm up the beef. Then, 
after dinner, Mrs. Wilson had to get herself neat, and 
also the boys, — Meggy had learnt clean, tidy habits 
from Mrs. Smart, and never failed to look well after 
herself. 

The church clock was just chiming half-past three 
as the little party left the house. The distance was 
not great, but they thought they would go slowly, 
and arrive a little before tea-time. Meggy, with a 
great deal of tact, suggested a way which entirely 
skirted "The Merry Fiddlers," but her little heart beat 
anxiously until they were safely housed, soon after 
four o'clock, at Mrs. Smart's. 

That good woman received her guests with a great 
show of real pleasure. Mrs. Wilson was not long in 
feeling at home with her, although she had much 
dreaded the meeting at first. 

Baker Smart, too, made quite a fuss with them all, 
telling them many funny stories at tea-time, much to 
Bob and Dick's delight. Oh! what an evening it was! 
After tea, the younger children had a romp in the 
passage, while Mr, and Mrs. Smart and Mrs. Wilson 
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chatted round the fire, and Meggy played with her 
especial charge, the baby. 

By and bye, baker Smart looked at his watch, and 
then, as if struck by some sudden thought, got up and 
went and looked out at the street door. 

" Fine evening, splendid evening," said he, coming 
back, and rubbing his hands briskly. " What do you 
say, now, if we all went off to the Hall for an hour or 
so? the Good Templars have something going on 
which might interest us. Come youngsters, what say 
you ? Wife, you'll come, and Mrs. Wilson ? " 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Wilson, as Mr. Smart looked 
at her doubtfully, " anywhere you like, sir ; " and in 
less than five minutes bonnets and shawls were put on 
and the little party set off, all except Mrs. Smart and 
one of her boys, who would follow later, when baby 
had gone off to sleep. 

Good Mr. Smart was brimming over with delight 
as, with Mrs. Wilson on his arm, he entered the bril- 
liantly-lighted Hall. It was a sort of "Open Lodge" 
with the Good Templars, who, after much thought 
and discussion, had decided that Christmas night had 
many temptations to the young and homeless. With 
no wish to break up family parties, or interrupt the 
sacred pleasure attached to Christmas home-gather- 
ings, they were yet anxious to provide something 
special for the many who, away from home and with 
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nothing to do, would possibly find themselves sur- 
rounded with temptations at this festive time ; those 
who, going on the principle, " Christmas comes but 
once a year," and therefore there would be no harm 
in going in for a bit of extra fun — which meant, 
perhaps, the first step to a course of frivolous conduct, 
if not actual dissipation — often dated much after sor- 
row to an ill-spent Christmas-night. 

Surely this is the way to do good. Look at the 
thing from all its points and bearings, and make 
ample provision for the weak brother of humanity, in 
spite of the laughter and objection of the strong. 

The room was well filled as baker Smart and his 
party filed in. Soon they were all comfortably seated, 
keeping two extra chairs between them for Mrs. Smart 
and Johnny. 

The programme had been well chosen. Music and 
singing — beginning with that glorious Christmas-hymn 
" Hark ! the Herald Angels sing," — recitation and 
reading, with a closing address from a lady much 
interested in the cause and work of Temperance. Very 
thrillingly she appealed to all present to fight the 
deadly foe DRINK, the destroyer of home peace and 
comfort, the cruel devourer of happiness and purity, 
the monster doing the devil's work while often clothed 
as an angel of light. She concluded her address by 
telling them a story. It was of a little girl — an only 
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child — beaten and ill- treated in every way by a 
drunken mother. She told how this little one went 
as a ministering spirit to hunt up her mother in the 
haunts of vice and lead her home, how that she wept 
and prayed and lovingly besought her cruel parent to 
give up the drink ; but all of no avail, until upon her 
death-bed — brought there by a more terrible than 
usual beating, which had led to brain fever — just in 
the last solemn moments, when life was ebbing away, 
she had drawn from her mother the promise never 
again to touch the poison, and had died shouting, 
" Mother says she'll be good ! Mother says the devil 
shan't get her ! " 

During the recital of this story Mrs. Wilson grew 
very excited. Her colour came and went, her bosom 
heaved. So great was her interest that when the lady 
paused she rose from her seat and called out eagerly, 
"Did she keep her promise? — tell us, did she keep her 
promise ? " 

"Yes! by God's grace, she did," replied the lady; 
"she became a Christian woman, and an earnest 
worker in the cause of Temperance. The memory of 
her little daughter became as her good angel ; while 
it ever kept her sorrowful and humble, it reminded 
her of others cruelly treated as her darling was ; these 
she sought out and tried to comfort ; for these she 
laboured most, that she could win from drunkenness 
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the cruel father or mother. Are there any here to- 
night who need her help ? " 

"Yes, ma'am/' cried Mrs. Wilson, now fairly bursting 
into tears, " I do, I do. Oh ! if there's a poor lost, 
hopeless body on the face of the earth it's me, it's me ! 
Save me ! oh ! do, do save me ! " 

In a moment the lady speaker had stepped from 
the platform and wended her way to Mrs. Wilson, 
while all present leant forward eagerly, to see what 
followed. Taking her by the hand, the lady gently 
led her up to a table which stood beneath the platform, 
and thus addressed her — 

" Sister, we have heard your confession, and we are 
all witnesses to your desire to be saved from the dread- 
ful curse of drink. You have our fullest sympathy, 
and, God helping us, we will stand by you while you 
fight the foe, on this one condition, that you, from this 
hour, abstain entirely from what has proved such an 
awful curse to you." (" I will, I will," sobbed Mrs. 
Wilson.) " While warning you that nothing short of a 
full and life-long promise never to touch the drink will 
save you from its terrible power, we would remind ycu 
that God alone can give you strength to conquer sin. 
Ask Him to make you a new creature. Beseech Him 
to pardon your sin and give you a new life in His Son 
Jesus Christ ; so only can you become a good and 
happy woman I " 
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Oh, what a scene that was! What joy to little 
Meggy ! What delight to good Mr. and Mrs. Smart. 
A few months ago strong men had laughed at good 
baker Smart for joining the Good Templars ; even his 
wife had urged, " Wait a bit, Dan ; their new-fangled 
things may not be so good as you think for ; " to 
which he had replied, " The tree is known by its fruits, 
wife; new-fangled or old-fangled, the Good Templars 
are doing a work for the Master no Church has ever 
done in my day. They seek out the lost as the Saviour 
did ; they persevere right on after them, and lead them, 
bit by bit, along the road that sets them in a fair 
way for Christ, and I say it's an honour to be one of 
them; it's worth a few scoffs and jeers. It's a poor 
heart that can't put up with that for the sake of the 
Master I " To-night, baker Smart felt more than 
re-paid for what he had suffered on account of his 
principles. Here was his reward, if he never saw any 
other good resulting from his connexion with Good 
Templary. 

* * * * 

There was breathless silence while Mrs. Wilson, 111 
the presence of all, signed the pledge. It was broken 
by a sob from little Meggy, and an earnest " God be 
praised " from baker Smart. Another moment, and a 
wild " Hurrah 1 " broke from the people, followed by 
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"Three cheers for the Good Templars," from the 
younger members of the Lodge. 

Within a month from that time Mrs. Wilson was 
fully initiated as a Member of the Good Templar 
Order ; and from that hour she was never wanting in 
sympathy and help from men and women, anxious to 
do all that lay in their power to aid their fellow 
creatures wishful of "turning over a new leaf" and 
commencing a better life. Slighted and shunned 
before by all, except by those who led the same kind 
of life as herself, Mrs. Wilson was very ready to be 
impressed and influenced by the kindness she now 
met with ; and it is difficult to determine how far that 
of itself may not have helped her to keep firm to her 
pledge, when tempted by those cravings the habitual 
drunkard is so subject to. Better thoughts and feelings 
began to work, most prayerfully and tenderly watched 
over by good Mrs. Smart, who, finding out accidentally 
that Mrs. Wilson was " no scholar," offered to teach 
her to read, thus opening the way for many nice little 
talks over the Bible, which were not without their good 
effect, we may be sure. 



Little Meggy's Home ! It was dismal and sorrowful 
enough when we commenced our story, it is bright and 
joyous as we end it Those years of trouble have aged 
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Meggy, but they have also made her more thoughtful. 
Great sorrow prepares the way for great joy. Months 
have come and gone since that night at the Good 
Templar meeting, but the joy that thrilled poor little 
Meggy's heart then still lingers, and of it is born the 
hope that some day " father " too may be led to give 
up the old life, when he finds how comfortable home 
is, and how good and kind mother has become. 

The dark shadow of intemperance has gone, and 
with it the want and sorrow of former days. The 
bright light of Gospel Truth has crept in, bringing 
gladness and peace, till then unknown. 

There are thousands of little Meggies in our land 
pining for that sympathy and help which all Christian 
men and women have in their power to give. There 
are hundreds of homes in our large towns, drink- 
shadowed and sorrowful, shut out from the light 
which faithful Christ-loving people might so readily 
impart. 

Oh that those who love the Master, and would fain 
follow in the footsteps of Him Who "went about doing 
good," would awake to their alike privilege and re- 
sponsibility ! 

Let those who can, out of the abundance of their 
own glad hearts and happy lives, give to the needy 
the joy they crave — food to the hungry, clothes to 
the destitute, loving words to the weary, and en- 

5 
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couragement to the wavering ; warning to the careless, 
gentle counsel to the anxious, sympathy to the sad, 
and a helping hand to the fallen — remembering ever 
the Master's words — 

" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me." 



THE SERMON IN BABY'S SHOES. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Hush-a-by baby, lie still, lie still, 
Hush-a-by baby, lie still ; 
Father and mother have gone to the mill — 
They won't be long before they come back, 
So hush-a-by baby, lie still, lie still, 
Hush-a-by baby, lie still/' 

SO sang, in sad and weary tones, poor Mrs. 
Williams to her crying baby, one bitterly cold 
night in March. The wind was whistling in the 
chimney, and blowing against the window as if it 
would drive it in. The fire had burnt very low, 
and there were no more coals to put on ; the rush- 
light was swaling with the gusts of wind ; altogether, 
a more sad and dreary scene could scarcely be 
pictured. 

Poor baby's piteous wail went to her mother's 
heart ; and so, forgetting her own trouble, and think- 
ing only of baby's, Mrs. Williams began to sing and 
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rock the little one backwards and forwards in her 
arms. 

At last the wailing ceased and baby slept. Mrs. 
Williams put her in her cradle, and took off the shawl 
she had been sitting in to cover her up ; then putting 
out the candle to prevent it burning to waste, the 
poor mother crept softly upstairs, where, in an ill- 
furnished room, slept her three other children. George, 
a boy of ten, was snoring loudly, and Susan, the eldest 
girl, just entering her eighth year, was breathing 
gently, as if fast asleep ; but little Annie, who lay in 
the corner of the room, in her mother's bed, was wide 
awake, and singing softly to herself. 

" Not asleep, darling ? " said her mother, bending 
over her tenderly, and drawing the old threadbare 
counterpane more closely over her little girl. 

" No, mammy, me wide awake," said little Annie, 
closing her two little soft hands over her mother's 
thin and bony one, which just then came near to the 
child while drawing up the counterpane. 

" Are you cold, darling ? " said her mother, still in 
a whisper. 

" No, mammy, me not cold, but me very hungry ! n 
answered the child quickly. 

Oh, how often had that poor mother heard that cry 
before ! 

"Well, lie still, darling, and I will go and fetch 
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something to eat/* said Mrs. Williams, trying to speak 
cheerfully. 

A few minutes afterwards she left the room, having 
clothed herself in in old cloak which had been 
her mother's, and which had seen at least fifteen 
years' service, and a bonnet which had been the 
wedding one. Oh ! how different was the poor half- 
starved woman of to-night, to the bright healthy- 
looking girl who one fine morning in spring, some 
years ago, wore for the first time that bonnet, and 
returned from the little village church the wife of 
George Williams, the village blacksmith. Many a 
voice was heard that day speaking the praises of the 
newly-married village lassie ; many a good wish was 
given her as she left the home where she had helped 
to support an infirm father and mother for many 
years ; and they were only a few who allowed a doubt 
or fear to creep in as to Nellie Wright's judicious 
choice of a husband. 

George Williams was known to be a hard-working 
man ; his father and mother had long been dead, and 
this, their only son, had lodged at the " Royal Oak," 
and worked for a blacksmith in the neighbourhood. 
Some spoke of him as a little "gay," others said, 
" Young men will be young men, and if they lodge at 
a public-house, how can you wonder at the:r drinking 
a little at times?" But Nellie Wright never knew 
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or believed him other than the kind, hard-working, 
and merry-hearted George Williams. What wonder 
then that' she looked forward with the brightest hopes 
to her new home and new life. 

At first, it was a very happy one ; George loved his 
young wife tenderly, and took a real pleasure in 
working hard for her, and their little home was one 
of the brightest and most comfortable in the village. 
But by and bye, George was induced by some of his 
old companions to drop into his old home, the " Royal 
Oak," of an evening, "just for a pipe and chat;" — 
and, and — well, the old story over again. George did 
not mean to do it; but he gradually got into the 
habit of staying away for many hours, and drinking 
much more than was good for him in every way. 
Poor Nellie ! how she strove to win him back to his 
home ! how she slaved to keep everything nice, and 
get the washing out of the way, and the many things 
husbands object to find about when they come back 
from work. But no, George found the tap-room and 
his companions more attractive than his brightly-kept 
home ; and although he still brought most of his 
wages home to his wife, he spent more and more of 
his time at the " Royal Oak." 

When a few years had passed, and the evil habits 
had taken a stronger hold of him, George Williams 
became careless of work ; he stayed away for whole 
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days together ; and healthy Nellie Wright grew thin 
and sorrow-stricken through want and anxiety ; and 
the children lost the rosy hue of health, and often, 
often knew what it was to want a meal. 

Such then, in brief, is the history of the half-clad 
sorrowful-looking Mrs. Williams, who, on this cold 
and windy night in March, locked up her house, and 
went out in the face of wind and rain. Whither,? 



CHAPTER II. 

THE u Royal Oak" tap-room was fuller than 
usual of men, who had crept in out of the cold 
and rain, and did their best to drown all thought 
or care in drinking, talking, and singing. A tall, 
somewhat haggard-looking man sat in the far corner, 
smoking a long clay pipe; a mug of beer stood 
before him ; his eyes grew heavy with drink and 
sleep, and he settled himself in a corner as if for a 
doze. Presently someone touched his arm gently; 
it was Mrs. Williams, and this was her husband. 

" George, dear," she said, bending down and speak- 
ing low so that no one else could hear, "can you spare 
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me a few coppers ? the children are hungry, and I have 
no bread in the house." 

" That's a bad business/' he answered in drawling 
tones. " I'm awfully sorry, but I've spent my last 
penny ; one can't sit here and not drink, and it's 
dreadfully cold outside ; and you keep such bad fires 
at home, Nell, you can't scold a fellow for coming 
here;" and the drunkard began to whimper, as a 
naughty child would do who dreaded a scolding. 

But there was no fear of that: Mrs. Williams, 
patient and gentle always, never scolded, though she 
often tried to reason with her poor selfish, misguided 
husband ; and then not for her own sake so much as 
the children's, But she never even attempted this 
but in her own home, in some of her husband's more 
sober moments. She would have thought it wrong 
to have exposed his faults at a public-house ; for she 
still, in spite of all, loved him, and love seeks to cover, 
not to reveal, the failings of the erring. 

Mrs. Williams looked at her husband sorrowfully 
yet tenderly, and then without a word she left that 
public-house, left the din and noisy mirth of the tap- 
room, the bright lights, and heaped-up grate of burn- 
ing coals, and went once more into the chill and dismal 
street, with an aching, breaking heart, wondering 
where to look for bread for the hungry ones at 
home. 
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Mrs. Williams walked on briskly, though not know* 
ing where to go, or what to do ; want and misery had 
paled her cheeks and well-nigh broken her heart ; yet 
with the darkness had come a light, unknown and 
unrealized in the days of sunshine and brightness. 

Mrs. Williams had learnt to look upwards in her 
sorrow, she had sought and found a friend in God ; 
and now, however great her anguish, however dark 
the cloud that hung over her, she never felt utterly 
and hopelessly destitute ; she would lift up her break- 
ing heart in prayer to her God, and find comfort, if 
not positive peace. She did so now. No words 
came, but the poor woman, in the midst of cold and 
hunger, sorrow and perplexity, felt " God is near ; He 
knows all, and He will help me." 

An idea came into her mind — she must part with 
something and get money. There was one thing left 
(the kitchen clock, her Sunday shawl, her print of the 
Last Supper, which her kind clergyman had pre- 
sented to her, nicely framed, as a wedding gift, all — 
all had gone already to the little pawn-shop in the 
neighbouring town) ; — there was but her wedding ring 
now in her possession of any value. Could she part 
with it ? No, no ! impossible ! Was she driven really 
to this ? Oh, hard, hard ! it surely, surely could not 
be ! But then the children's bread, how could she get 
that ? Annie's little pinched white face rose up before 
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her, and the plaintive cry, " Me so hungry, mammy," 
was heard again, and the decision was made. The 
ring, — that ring which he had given her when he pro- 
mised to love and cherish her always, — that ring 
which had never been removed since that morning 
when the dear old clergyman had pronounced George 
Williams and Ellen Wright man and wife, — that ring 
must go to buy the children bread ; better part with 
It than let them starve. 

Old Mr. Norton was just putting up the shutters of 
his little shop, when a poor thinly-clad woman ad- 
dressed him. 

"Am I too late, sir? I want to put my wedding 
ring in pawn/ 1 The voice quivered a little, but the 
woman's eyes were firmly fixed " upon the old pawn- 
broker's face. 

" Well, no, I guess not," he replied, staring at her 
somewhat severely. " It's not going for drink, ma'am, 
is it ? if so, I beg to decline." 

" Oh, no ! " said Mrs. Williams. " You've got most 
of my other things, sir, if you remember, — it's 'cause 
we're so badly off this winter." Even to him the poor 
wife could not upbraid her husband. 

"Very well!" said the old man. "I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Williams, but folks will talk you know ; 
let's look at it.— Ah ! it was a good one enough when 
new ; humph,— how much can I allow you on it ? well, 
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four and sixpence is a good price, but considering 
I knew you when you where a blooming lassie, and 
— humph, — I'll give you six upon it, if you like ; — 
here's the ticket, and here's a shilling for a present in the 
bargain, in memory of old days. There, don't thank me 
for it, woman ; I ain't so hard-hearted but what I've got 
a feeling for them as suffers. There, good night ! I'll 
be glad when you are able to come and redeem your 
ring, — I guess it cost you something to part with it. 
Well, the Lord knows the troubles of the poor, and 
His ears are open to their cry. There, remember that, 
and God bless you ! " 

Mrs. Williams grasped the old man's hand for a 
moment, burst into tears, and then hurried out of the 
shop. It was Saturday night, there was still a baker's 
open. .Mrs. Williams went and bought some bread, 
and then walked on to a small grocery and got some 
tea. 

When she got back to the village, she called at a 
neighbour's and borrowed a half-hundred weight of 
coals, promising to repay them on the Monday morn- 
ing. 

Soon the poor mother, weary with her night's walk, 
after feeding her children, who were all (except baby) 
awake, and awaiting her return most anxiously, fell 
into an uneasy sleep; while her husband, utterly 
regardless of all the misery his conduct had caused 
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his family, was dancing away at a " Free and Easy " 
at the " Royal Oak." Was he always to be thus with- 
in the power of the Evil One ? 

No ! George Williams had a praying wife. 



CHAPTER III. 

GEORGE WILLIAMS awoke on the Sunday 
morning with a bad head-ache. He felt very 
miserable too. His wife's quietness and patience 
were greater rebukes to him than all the scoldings 
could have been. He did not get up to breakfast, 
but laid on and on, in a half-sleep, half-doze, until 
about twelve o'clock, when little pattering footsteps 
sounded in the room, and baby Annie (as she was always 
called, in spite of the arrival of the last comer, who 
had been named Jane after her grandmother, who was 
dead) crept up to the bed, and peeping laughingly at 
her father, said, — 

" Annie's come to stay a bit with daddy ! " 
Now of all his children William loved Annie the 
best; her pretty, winning, fearless ways always pleased 
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him; and, although sometimes harsh to George and 
Susan, he had never been heard to say a cross word 
to Annie. So sitting up in bed, he helped Annie to 
scramble on, and then when she had seated herself 
comfortably facing him, he said, — 

" Well, my little woman, and what have you got to 
say to daddy ? " 

" Annie love daddy/' said the child, softly stroking 
with tiny hands her father's face, " Annie love daddy 
very much." 

" More than I deserve," muttered Williams to him- 
self ; but he drew his baby girl towards him and 
kissed her tenderly. 

" Daddy buy Annie some sweeties some day, shall 
he ? " said he, after a moment's pause. 

Annie clapped her hands at the idea ; then followed 
a long chat, until Annie was tired, and curling herself 
up at the foot of the bed, dropped off to sleep. 

" Poor little thing," he mused, " how pale she looks, 
and she had such a colour once ; and her dress, why 
doesn't her mother buy her a new one, — why, that's 
as thin and faded as possible. Poor little thing ! why, 
there are her shoes too, all in holes. Whose fault is 
it ? — mine ? Well, I suppose it must be partly — bless 
me ! I'm afraid it is more than partly. What have 
I been doing? — spending the money as belongs by 
right to these little uns. No ! nonsense, a man must 
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have his beer 1 Yes, but he needn't rob his children 
to get it. Stuff I what am I thinking about? Who 
ever robs their children ? Why, I do, if I spend what 
rightly belongs to them — the bread they ought to 
have, and the clothes and the shoes; — why now, 
George Williams, be a man, and own it is downright 
robbery ! Bah ! Why am I talking so foolish-like ? 
Well, it isn't me, it's those shoes. Bless me ! it's just 
as if they were saying to me, ' Now you base, bad 
fellow you, do you see what you have done? You 
have let us get into these big holes, just because 
there was no money to mend us, and poor little Annie 
hasn't got another pair. There! do you hear that 
cough? that all comes by her getting wet in her 
feet. You wouldn't like the child to be ill and die, 
would you ? But you're just going the right way to 
make her. Oh ! you wretch, you wicked thoughtless 
father ! you don't deserve to have these blessed little 
ones. Look how you wrong them. Didn't you hear 
your Annie say how she loved you awhile ago, and 
what do you care about her ? Oh ! you cruel father, 
you spend the money in beer, and you don't care 
a fig about the children's shoes.' Bah 1 what a fool I 
am ! I wish though she'd not stretch her little legs 
out that way, so that I can't help seeing the shoes. 
There ! I'll cover them up ! Stupid fellow that I am, 
as if that would prevent my thinking. There! there's 
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the shoes again, talk, talk, talk, — what's got hold of 
them, I wonder ? ° 

George Williams became restless, and soon got up 
and dressed himself. Annie woke up as he .was going 
downstairs, and they both entered the kitchen to- 
gether. No one was there. George did not know, 
but he guessed his wife had gone off to some place of 
worship or other : " she was mighty fond of going to 
them sort of places/' When, a few minutes after* 
wards, Susan came in with the baby, which she had. 
taken for a change into the next door neighbour's, 
he heard it was so. Mrs. Williams and Georgie had 
gone to church. 

About one o'clock they came in. Poor Mrs. 
Williams ! her shabby clothes did not prevent her 
getting to a place of worship on the Sunday, when 
baby could be left. She knew God looked at the 
heart, not at the outward appearance ; and so, although 
her shawl was faded and very thin, she had gone to 
the House of God, and poured out her heart in 
prayer, and received rest and comfort to her soul. 
She came in with a calm, thoughtful expression upon 
her sad, weary face. She was pleased to see her 
husband down, but sighed as she remembered how 
poor and scanty was the dinner she had got for him — 
potatoes and bread only. 

"Well, old girl," said her husband, more kindly 
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than he had been in the habit of speaking lately, 
" been to the parson, I expect ; hope you've had a 
nice discourse ? " 

"Yes, thank you," said Mrs. Williams, taking off 
her shawl, and hanging it up at the back of the door, 
" dear old Mr. Watson gave us a beautiful discourse. 
I do wish you'd heard him, George." 

" Well, you see," said her husband, quietly, w I ain't 
much fit for church-going and such like now-a-days ; 
but for the matter of that, I've heard as good a sermon 
to-day as I need wish to have." 

" A sermon," interrupted his wife, " why, who's been 
here ? " 

" No one," replied her husband, stirring the fire, 
and smiling to himself, " it was a strange sort of a 
sermon I found and read to myself." 

" Where ? " enquired Mrs. Williams, eagerly. Her 
husband willingly to read a sermon to himself! Oh, 
what a joy ! It might lead him to give up the beer, 
if he only began to think a bit. 

"Where?" repeated Williams, quietly, "where 
I never heard tell of a sermon being found before — 
in little Annie's shoes ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GEORGE WILLIAMS didn't get over that ser- 
mon. It haunted him all that Sunday ; it 
came into his head as he was walking into the 
" Royal Oak" in the evening, and made him come out 
again without touching a drop of beer ; it haunted him 
the next day, when he went back to his old master to 
work (he was a capital workman, and need never be 
out of employ) ; it haunted him in his dinner hour, and 
again in the evening, and made him come straight 
home ; it haunted him at night when he went to bed 
and couldn't sleep for Annie's cough ; it haunted him 
all that week, and prevented him spending a single 
penny in drink ; and when Saturday came, it took him 
over to the shoe-shop in the neighbouring town, and 
gave him no rest until he had come back .with a 
strong pair of shoes for Annie. 

Oh, what a marvellous sermon that was ! Would 
that it had preached itself a little sooner ! 

In spite of the new boots, Annie's cough got worse, 
and her little face paler and thinner. 

" What ails the child, wife ? " Williams would ask 
half-a-dozen times a day, "I can't make it out at 
all." 

6 
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" I'm afraid it's having had so little to eat lately/' 
his wife had replied once, very gently and sorrowfully. 
Then the sermon came all over again in George's 
mind. 

Poor George Williams! how he grieved to see his 
little daughter fading day by day ; how he struggled 
to keep on steadily at his work, and to resist going 
to the "Royal Oak." He could not give up the 
drink all at once, and often lost a day by getting 
tipsy *he night before ; but still he hadn't forgot 
the sermon, and he did try to be a better and kinder 
father. 

Spring came, and brought brighter days for all. 
Mrs. Williams took heart again, and prayed and 
believed her husband would yet give up the drink 
entirely, and that their little home might once more 
be comfortable. As yet the wedding ring was still 
in pawn. There were so many things to come out of 
the husband's wages, and she liked to get a little 
meat now and then, as they could afford it, for Annie's 
sake. 

Little Annie, dear little baby Annie, seemed 
stronger for a while as the spring commenced. When 
April gave place to May, she was able to get out in 
the fields, and gather buttercups and daisies. But 
soon she drooped again, and her father's heart grew 
restless and heavy. 
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On Sunday the child was worse ; the doctor came, 
but shook his head. Then the father gave up all hope, 
and sobbed over his little darling the tears of real 
sorrow and penitence. 

" It's all because of me ; I know it is, I know it is !" 
he wailed to himself. " If I had not let them shoes get 
into holes — oh dear ! oh dear ! that awful, awful drink ! 
God help me to give it up entirely ! " 

Annie was nfever happy now unless in her father's 
arms, and so he used to hurry back from work with- 
out so much as a thought to enter the " Royal Oak." . 

One night — the other children had gone to bed — 
he was nursing her in his arm-chair by the kitchen 
fire; it was a chilly night although June; his wife 
was sitting opposite to him, working. The ring was 
on her finger again, put there by her husband, who 
had called and redeemed it the previous Saturday 
night, having worked over hours to enable him to do so. 
Ah ! better thoughts had come to him lately. 

. Annie had been sleeping. She woke up, and nes- 
tled closer to her father. 

" Well, my beauty ! " he said, tenderly kissing her, 
" and how's my little woman by npw ? " 

" So tired, so tired, daddy," answered the child, 
feebly ; " little Annie's soon going to be with Jesus, 
isn't me, mother? and me won't be tired there, will 
me r 
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" No, darling/' said the mother, while her eyes filled 
with tears, " dear Miss Sinclair was telling us to-day 
how bright and happy you'll be up there, wasn't 
she ? " 

" Me love Miss Sinclair," said Annie, thoughtfully. 
"Will the beautiful angels be like her, mammy, — smile 
so sweet and say such kind words ? if so, little Annie 
will love the angels too. Daddy be there, some day, 
won't you, daddy ? Your little Annie wait near the 
gate for you, and spring to your arms as me did before 
I got so tired always, when you came home to tea. 
Daddy, mammy, let's we sing." 

"Very well, pet, what is it to be?" asked Mrs. 
Williams, drawing her chair closer, and taking the 
child's hand in hers. 

"Oh, 'Jesus loves me/ — Annie love that best of 
. all." 

And so the two sang that lovely little children's 
hymn, and George choked down his tears, and when 
Annie at the end of the first verse pleaded, " Daddy 
sing, too," he joined in the chorus. 



" Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so ; 
Little ones to Him belong, 
They are weak, but He is strong. 
Yes ! Jesus loves me, 
The Bible tells me so 
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•• Jesus loves me, — He Who died 
Heavens gates to open wide ; 
He will wash away my sin, 
Let the little child come in. 

Yes ! Jesus loves me, 
The Bible tells me so. 

" Jesus loves me ; He will stay 
Close beside me all the way ; 
If I love Him when I die, 
He will take me home on high. 

Yes ! Jesus loves me, 

The Bible tells me so." 

By and bye, little Annie asked to be put into her 
little bed. Tenderly and lovingly her father carried 
her upstairs, and watched over her till she slept. 

When little Annie woke again, it was in a bright 
world of angels ; Jesus had called a little child unto 
Him, and had taken it up in His arms and blessed 
it. 



George Williams grieved long for his little daughter. 
But her death was to him a new life. He never forgot 
the hymn they sung together the night before she 
died ; and as months went on, the man who once 
thought only of self-indulgence and giving way to sin, 
humbled himself as a little child, and sought an en- 
trance into the kingdom of heaven, through Christ 
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Jesus the Lord, Who died that we might live, and 
Who ever liveth to make intercession for us. George 
Williams found he was, while a beer-drinker, in how- 
ever moderate a way, ever beset by temptations ; so, 
yielding to the advice of his best friends, he gave up 
the drink entirely. 

He did something which served to remind him 
constantly of his resolve, and helped many a time to 
keep it ; he nailed up over the mantle-piece something 
which everyone could see who entered the cottage, — 
the worn-out pair of Annie's shoes ; and they preached 
a sermon to others then besides himself. 

Fathers! you who spend your money in public- 
houses, are there no sermons for you in your Baby's 
Shoes ? 



LITTLE AGGY'S CHRISTMAS. 



A COLD bleak day. The wind whistled in the 
chimney, the hail beat against the windows, 
and little Aggy hugged closer to her breast the tiny 
kitten grandfather had given her but a week ago,— 
the only warm thing in that cold comfortless room. 
There was no fire. Why not ? Because there were 
no coals. No coals, and that a bitter winter day ! 
Quite true. The coals that should have been glowing 
with bright, comforting warmth in that now cheerless 
grate, had been turned into pennies which were help* 
ing to fill the till of the landlord of the " Cart and 
Horse." How did they get there ? Perhaps that tall, 
good-looking man in the corner of the bar, who has 
just asked for his third pint because it was so cold 
to-day, and he must have something to warm him, 
could tell you. He is Aggy's father. 

Little Aggy hugs pussy to her breast, and sings in 
low, sweet childish tones the little song she has learnt 
in the infant school. She knew it all once ; she only 
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remembers one verse now, — it is many months since 
the pennies could be spared from the till of the land- 
lord of the " Cart and Horse " for Aggy's school- 
ing:— 

" The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 
And what will the robin do then, poor thing ? 

He'll sit in the barn, 

And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing, poor thing." 

Pussy seems to like the singing, or the fondling, or 
the warmth of little Aggy's embrace ; she purrs 
loudly, and Aggy kisses her and calls her " dear little 
tiny pet." 

The door opens. Aggy looks up, but does not stir. 
It is only Martha and Johnny and Ben. They have 
been out to see if they could pick up any sticks for a 
fire, but the wind and hail have driven them back 
empty handed. They all look blue and pinched 
and starved. Ben is crying quietly to himself; he is 
too much accustomed to the cold to make any noisy 
complaints. 

Aggy has stopped singing and looks in the empty 
firegrate, and gives pussy another hug. Then she 
speaks, — "Pussy dear, if Aggy's pinched with cold 
you're not. Aggy would like to be a pussy, — no 
Aggy wouldn't though, — Aggy would like to be an 
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angel like mother, up in heaven. Oh ! my ! they'll 
have lovely fires there, won't they, Martha ?" 

Martha shakes her head sadly. She is- choking 
down a sob before she answers. Again the door 
opens. It is getting dusk, but still light enough to see 
who enters. Who can it be ? Why, all those cold, 
pinched, sorrowful faces, are beaming now with 
smiles ! Aggy's cheeks look quite rosy, her pretty 
blue eyes are sparkling with suppressed glee, her 
rosebud mouth is parting, and, — yes, actually there 
comes a low sweet laugh. 

Mr. , well, we will call him Mr. Somebody by 

way of giving him a name, was a tall, dark man with 
crisp, curly hair, and a grave sunshiny face, — yes, 
grave and sunshiny. To know what brought the 
sunlight so spontaneously into the faces of those 
poor starved children, you had only to look into Mr. 
Somebody's eyes. Oh ! how full of merriment, 
laughter, joy, sweetness, tenderness were those eyes ! 
They carried light and gladness into many a dark 
heart, and won all little children at a -glance. 

Mr. Somebody puts his hat down oil the table and 
goes up to Aggy. He takes her in his arms, kisses 
her rosy cheek softly, sets her down again, pats the 
cheeks of Johnny and Ben, nods kindly to Martha, 
and then gives a low whistle to himself as he looks at 
the empty grate. 
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" Here, Martha, will you get some coals and make 
a nice fire, while I run off with Aggy and the boys ? 
This is Christmas time you know, and we are going 
to see the shops and have a little Christmas of our 
own. Are we not, Aggy, eh ? Here is half-a-crown ; 
you may as well'get some tea and sugar and a loaf of 
bread while you* are about it, eh ? " 

Another moment and Aggy and the boys had 
started on the happy expedition. It was still sleeting, 
and bitterly cold ; but what did the children mind ? 
They were going out to see the shops and " have a 
Christmas." It was very different from going out to 
pick up sticks. 

Aggy's feet were stone cold, but she tripped along 
gaily. Aggy's shawl was thin and her dress ragged, 
but they covered a warm little heart, beating wildly 
with delight. Mr. Somebody stopped before a shop 
window blazing with light. 

11 Oh I my ! " said Aggy. 

"Oh! my I" chimed in the boys in a suppressed 
whisper (they had been walking hand in hand behind 
Aggy and Mr. Somebody, — Ben had forgotten all 
about his tears). 

"Well, Aggy, nuts or oranges? 1 ' said Mr. Some- 
body. 

" Oranges," said Aggy, briskly. 

So in they all went. 
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Then came the choosing. Aggy selected one with 
a clear skin ; it was rather small. She weighed it in 
her childish hands and pronounced it " a beauty." 
Aggy crept nearer to Mr. Somebody and whispered 
something, "Might she have one for father? 1 ' Of 
course she might. " Father," — at that moment rob- 
bing little Aggy of her needed food, clothing, fire, — 
thinking of no one but self, self, self, — father, no he must 
' not be forgotten ; although he could forget his darling 
she could not so forget him. But then, he was a man, 
and had his beer to think about — she was a little girl, 
who, but for the beer, might have been one of the 
happiest little girls in the land. 

Aggy stows the two oranges away in her 
pocket, already occupied by a wee thimble, a few nut 
shells, and an empty reel of cotton, and they leave 
the warmly-lighted shop and go out again into the 
sleet and cold. 

A crowd of little boys round a window rich in toys, 
sweets, pictures, books, and sundries t have to make 
way for little Aggy to get near enough to see. They 
scarcely want the telling ; Mr. Somebody's gentle 
vt Now, my boys " suggests what is wanted, they move 
on one side and Aggy presses forward, with Johnny 
and Ben close behind. And then they have a chorus 
of " Oh mys i " and enter the shop to do some more 
choosing. 
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Aggy was not long in deciding. She and pussy 
often played at make-belief tea-parties. There was a 
little box full of cups and— -yes, actually a tea-pot 
and sugar basin ! " Oh t/tal if you please" and her eyes 
danced and sparkled more brightly than before. The 
boys took longer to decide, — perhaps thought it rather 
girlish to make up their minds all in a hurry, — but by 
and by the little party again set off. The sleet had 
ceased, but the wind was still blowing. A tiny star 
peeped out to watch Aggy tripping along by Mr. 
Somebody's side, but it lost sight of her in a moment 
or two, for the little band had entered a large well- 
lighted house. Aggy drew a long breath and glanced 
up into Mr. Somebody's face. The little hand pressed 
his tighter. It must be all right, but how much this 
looked like one of those horrid public-houses where 
Aggy had been of a night with mother, to fetch father 
home. It was only the first moment, the next Aggy 
felt quite re-assured. They were in a long, warm 
room, with a large fire, pictures on the walls, and a 
pussy, that might have been sister to Aggy's pussy, 
sleeping quietly on the hearthrug. 

" Three little cups of tea for three little people/' 
said Mr. Somebody to Mrs. Manager, the landlady 
(for it was a public-house, a real public-house, but one 
where they sold tea and coffee instead of beer). 

" Yes, sir, directly," said Mrs. Manager, briskly, 
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and she bounded away into the kitchen with a light 
step. (Strange, how bright the faces and how 
bounding the footsteps of the Mrs. Managers of 
public-houses of this kind. Perhaps it is because 
tlieir object in life is to help men to love that which 
is right, and not to lure them on to evil and sorrow. 
Poor Mrs. No-peace of the " Cart and Horse," where 
Aggy's father was spending his evening, would have 
given worlds to have possessed as light a heart as 
Mrs. Manager of the " British Workman." Perhaps 
some day she will turn her beer barrels into tea and 
coffee urns. I wish she may, she will gain in peace 
what she loses in pence.) 

Three steaming cups of tea ! Three little plates ! 
A large plateful of bread and butter, and a smaller 
one of buns ! Oh ! my ! such a feast. 

Johnny's mouth watered, and Ben's eyes glistened 
with delight ; as to Aggy, well, she looked beaming 
over with joy. A pause. Mother had taught Johnny 
and Ben to say their grace. They did not forget it in 
the midst of their delight. With closed eyes and 
folded hands they repeated softly — 

" Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 
Thy creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee." 

Aggy's eyes were closed, and her hands folded too, 
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but she had not said grace with the boys. Now, 
their's over, she said in sweet gentle tones, her 
baby face clothed with a look of purity and soft 
radiance, — 

" Me don't know no grace. Amen." 

Then tea began. That tea — love, laughter — sweet, 
clear, childlike, rippling laughter — bread and butter, 
buns and chit-chat. 

Aggy felt so warm and happy, she only wanted 
pussy to make her "as happy as if she were in 
heaven." "Heaven, ah! yes! mother is there!" 
said Aggy, in a pause between bread and butter and 
bun. "Mother looks down at Aggy, and sees 
whether Aggy's a good little girl. Mother likes 
Aggy to be good because Jesus does, and mother 
loves Jesus ; that's why she's there. She never knows 
what it is to be cold and hungry, mother don't, 'cause 
she's along with Jesus. Like bread and butter ! me 
do. No bread and butter at home, now mother's 
gone. Father wants beer, so us has to go without 
butter. Let's go home now. Aggy wants to take 
father her bun. Aggy loves father — poor father. 
Father's cross sometimes and beats Aggy, but not 
when he's had no beer ! Oh ! why does God let bad 
men make beer ? Mother cried 'cause father tumbled 
about so when he came, and it wasn't father's fault,'— 
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it was the wicked, wicked beer's, it was. Why doesn't 
father come here, and have tea along with Aggy ? 
Perhaps father will— oh ! my ! " 

Aggy chatted away, telling strange stories of home, 
and speaking strange loving words of " father." 

Then the little pockets were filled with buns, the 
little feet were again briskly in motion, homeward 
bound. Soon the little party reached Odd Fellows 
Buildings ; Martha had a bright fire awaiting them, 
and food for to-morrow in the cupboard. 

a Us have had such a nice Christmas, oh ! so nice ! H 
said Aggy, bounding in, and displaying her treasures. 

" Look, look ; oranges, tea-cups, buns, — ah ! pussy, 
I've saved you a bit of my bun, you dear little 
pussy ! " 

A few minutes more and Aggy's rosy lips were 
turned up to meet Mr. Somebody's as he gave a 
parting kiss. 

The wind still blew outside, and the sleet dropped 
upon the window, but what cared the children now ; 
within was warmth, joy, sunshine. The joy of that 
brief hour-and-a-half — for that was all the time it 
occupied — would brighten many a day to come. 

Mr. Somebody walked away in the sleet and wind. 
But what mattered the cold to him ? He had within 
him a joy which made him forgetful of the wind, 
unmindful of the sleet. 
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" Marvellous ! " mused he. " An hour-and-a-halfs 
joy in keeping Christmas with those little ones — 
Christ's little ones — what has it cost me ? Time ; well, 
I could spare it and so could many others. Money, — 
two shillings will cover the whole expenses ; and the 
pleasure given to them — to me ? Oh ! why when we 
have it so within our power do we not do this 
oftener ? " 

Mr. Somebody's musings turned into a prayer, — a 
prayer for those motherless ones, for the father, for all 
bound in the chains of intemperance, and a prayer for 
himself, for others, for a//, that more love might be 
his and theirs ; and more light, joy, and gladness shine 
through their lives into the hearts and lives of the 
sorrowful and needy. 

Oh that all did their part to lessen the load of 
life's misery to the little ones ! How many joyous 
Christmases might the poor little Aggys of our land 
enjoy, whereas they have but sorrowful, cold, cheer- 
less thoughts of a season which should be the sunniest, 
the happiest, the most glorious and blessed ! 

Aggy never will forget that Christmas, nor will Mr. 
Somebody. 

Aggy's father shed tears over that little thin-skinned 
orange, thought of his wife, now in heaven, and made 
up his mind to try the British Workman public-house. 



LIN A; 
OR, NOBODY'S DARLING. 



CHAPTER I. 



TWO shoeless feet ; a ragged frock, covering a 
pinched and slightly deformed little body ; a 
face beautiful in its expression of childlike simplicity, 
yet wofully sad with its hungry pallor — and that was 
little Lina. 

But the other day old Granny Tomlin — no relation, 
but the child's self-constituted guardian for the last 
eight months, since her mother died in that poor 
lodging-house, and, with her last breath, prayed the 
old woman living in the room above to be good to 
her helpless little one — but the other day old Granny 
Tomlin had clasped the weeping Lina in her parting 
embrace, and bidden her be a good girl when she 
was left alone, reminding her of the Father in heaven 
Who would take care of her, though all earthly friends 
forsook hei$ and urging her to. do what was right, and 

7 
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never forget the prayers and teachings of her sainted 
mother. 

After her first outburst of grief, little Lina, terrified 
by the threatened blows of the landlady of the 
lodging-house, to whom she had of late become a sort 
of drudge, and dreading to be sent to the workhouse, 
stole quietly, away by herself — away from the narrow 
court of that thickly-populated neighbourhood in 
which she had lived for the last five years, into the 
wide world of the crowded city, of which she knew so 
little. 

But Lina had a stout heart, and the teachings of her 
mother and Granny Tomlin had not been lost. The 
child believed fully in a Heavenly Father's guidance 
and care, and, although so sad in her loneliness, she 
yet possessed a certain trust which kept her hopeful 
and, at times, even cheerful. 

" Please, Heavenly Father/' was her prayer, as she 
went away in the darkness to wander alone in that 
great city, "you know what Lina wants. Don't let 
the dogs bark at me, and don't let the police get hold 
of me ; and please let me find father, and keep good 
always, evermore; for the sake of the good Jesus. 
Amen." 

Lina's first night out in the world was Christ- 
mas Eve. The shops were brilliantly lighted ; many 
of the windows were decorated with evergreens, but 
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not too fully to hide the wares set out most tempt- 
ingly for sale. Having wandered sufficiently far from 
the lodging-house to feel quite safe — indeeed, so little 
did she know of the city that she could have fancied 
herself miles away from her old home — Lina turned 
into a crowded thoroughfare and amused herself by 
looking in the shop windows. With her little face 
pressed up against the glass, she watched, with a half- 
eager, half-comical expression, the hurry-flurry of the 
shop-keepers, and the cool deliberation of the pur- 
chasers. Sometimes she would unconsciously exclaim, 
" Can't you be quick and make up your mind, ma'am ? 
I know which Fd have. Don't you see what a lot of 
people is waiting to buy ? " 

Lina passed an hour or two in this way, gliding 
from window to window ; never, however, too much 
taken up with what was going on to be unmindful of 
the approach of a policeman. She seemed as much 
afraid of the " Now then, come, move on there ! " as 
she was of the dogs barking at her. At length she 
reached a toy shop more brilliantly lighted up than 
any she had come to previously. Other .little boys 
and girls were looking in, but she managed to press in 
between them, and, being near the door, had the 
double satisfaction of watching the people go in and 
out as well as make their purchases when they were 
there. 
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Lina had scarcely settled herself comfortably in her 
privileged corner, when a gentleman came up, leading 
by the hand a little girl, upon whom the child at once 
looked with great admiration : her scarlet cloak and 
fair ringlets looked so pretty in the gaslight, while her 
sealskin hat seemed like a crown just resting upon a 
face that beamed all over with health and happiness. 

"Papa! papa!" exclaimed the little girl, pausing 
to survey the window outside, " what lovely things ! 
And is it really quite true that I may have my very 
own choice, and take home something nice besides for 
Connie and Blanche ? " Lina only caught the words, 
"Quite true, my darling," as papa hurried his little 
daughter into the shop out of the cold. 

" How nice to be called ' my darling,' " mused Lina, 
eagerly following the little girl with her gaze. " Wonder 
how I should feel if anyone called me ' my darling.' 
Poor me! I'm nobody's darling, I'm not Just to 
think of having a real, live, good papa. Oh, my, how 
delicious ! Someone who would come home without 
your having to fetch him, as me and mother always 
had to do father. Someone you could watch for out 
of the window, as the little girls mother was nurse to 
once, used to watch for their papa Oh, dear ! Why 
doesn't Heavenly Father let all little girls be happy ? 
I suppose He would if it was not for the drink ; Granny 
says that's mostly the cause of people being miserable. 
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Won't it be nice when the world's burnt up, as Granny 
talks about, and all that's bad dies in the big fire? 
The beer barrels are sure to burn quick, and then 
nobody can get any more. Perhaps that's why every- 
body's happy in heaven, because there's no drink 
there ! Wonder whether the angels will ever call me 
' darling ' when I go to heaven ? It's the very nicest 
thing I can fancy, to live among the angels, and be 
kissed and called sweet names, and go to sleep on a 
soft bed, and have cucumbers and strawberries for 
dinner. Oh, my ! " 

Lina's meditation was cut short here. The little 
lady within the shop was looking at some dolls, taking 
up first one and then another, evidently trying to 
decide which was to be the favoured one. Lina 
watched it all with great eagerness, and, being in a 
very imaginative mood, tried to fancy she was the 
little girl in the scarlet cloak with the fair ringlets. 

"Thank you, papa," she said to herself, as the 
little lady at length seemed to decide upon a baby 
doll with long clothes, a pretty round face and lace 
cap; " thank you, papa ; I'll please choose this. It'll 
be so nice to have a baby all my very own to dress 
and undress, and to go to sleep when I do, and wake 
up just exactly when I like ; " and Lina laughed a low 
rippling laugh to herself as she thought what fun it 
was to " make-believe." 
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When the little lady at length came out laden 
with parcels, and went off chattering gaily with her 
papa, Lina turned from the window with a sigh, and 
something like a sob in her little heart, to think 
nobody loved her> nobody took her by the hand and 
called her sweet, endearing names. Could little Alice 
Stuart, tripping so gaily by her papa's side, have only 
known what longing eyes were following her, what 
a hungry little heart was craving some of the joys 
which came to her in her daily life as naturally as the 
morning sunlight, would she have passed on without 
a kindly glance, a gentle word, or without sharing her 
Christmas presents with the little one into whose life 
came no gifts, no gladness, no loving tenderness and 
care ? 

Ah! little Alice Stuart, did you know, and did 
others only know, how many hungry, longing ones 
you pass to whom you might give so much joy, how 
gladly would you of your abundance minister to them 
in their need, bringing into your own treasury of 
happiness the conscious gladness of having enriched 
lives less favoured than your own. How much good 
might be done if the heart cravings of the poor and 
sorrowful were better understood. 

The evening wore on. It had now become so cold 
that stamp her little feet as she would Lina could 
get no warmth into them. 
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" I know what I will do," she said to herself, after 
reflecting for a few moments: "it looks bright and 
warm enough in there" — peeping cautiously into a 
gin palace, as just then a woman with a wee baby in 
her arms passed through the doors. " I'll creep in 
out of the cold : they surely won't be cruel and turn 
me out because I don't buy anything. If I didn't 
want my threepence for to-night's lodging I might 
afford half-a-pint — not to drink it myself; I've 
promised mother never, never to touch a drop, and 
please, Heavenly Father, don't let me ever do it. 
Amen." 

Another minute and little Lina had pushed open 
the door, and was standing within, no one noticing 
her as she crept behind the woman with the baby. 
Oh I how delicious it felt there in the warmth ! 
Lina's pale cheeks glowed and her eyes sparkled with 
positive enjoyment. Just then the baby crowed, and 
Lina began to play with him over his mother's 
shoulder. 

" Well, little one, what for you ? " asked the land- 
lord, having served the woman, who was preparing to 
move off. 

u Oh, please, sir," said Lina, timidly, " I don't want 
anything, only to stop in a bit out of the cold, if I 
may." 

11 Yes, you're welcome to stop," said the landlord, 
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not unkindly ; " but it's only fair you should do some- 
thing for the favour. You look as if you could sing ; 
come, give us a stave. You won't be the first little 
girl that's done that by a great many." 

Little Lina was too fond of singing to be abashed 
at this request, and too much accustomed to sing by 
Granny's bedside to have any difficulty in remember- 
ing something. 

"Wait a bit, my dear," said the landlord, seeing 
her about to obey his request ; "just come to yonder 
end. I'll put a chair for you, and you can stand up 
and be seen as well as heard; give us something 
lively, now." 

The hum of talking gradually ceased, as Una, in a 
clear, childish voice, with an accent so plaintive in its 
sweetness that it went at once to all hearts, began to 
sing one of Granny Tomlin's favourites, never doubt- 
ing it would be such an one as the landlord would 
like. Perhaps it was her childlike simplicity and 
plaintive voice which awed the landlord into silence ; 
perhaps there was an awakened memory of a little one 
once the light of his home, who had gone to dwell 
" above the bright blue sky," which touched the heart, 
still kind and tender ; anyway, he never attempted to 
interrupt little Lina as she sang, with much feeling, a 
hymn she had learnt, in happier days, at a Sunday 
School : — 
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" There's a Friend for little children 

Above the bright blue sky, 
A Friend that never changes, 

Whose love will never die. 
Unlike our friends by nature, 

Who change with changing years, 
This Friend is always worthy 

The precious name He bears. 

" There's a home for little children 

Above the bright blue sky, 
Where Jesus reigns in glory — 

A home of peace and joy : 
No home on earth is like it, 

Nor can with it compare, 
For everyone is happy, 

Nor can be happier there. 

*' There's a crown for little children 

Above the bright blue sky, 
And all who look to Jesus 

Shall wear it by and by : 
A crown of brightest glory, 

Which He shall sure bestow 
On all who love the Saviour, 

And walk with Him below." 

There were tears in many eyes as Lina paused. 
She looked round wonderingly; then, feeling confi- 
dence in the kindly glances turned upon her, she asked 
eagerly, looking from one to the other of those rough 
men who sat in groups about the bar, — 

" Please, have you seen father ? " 
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The question caused much amusement, little Lina 
being a stranger to all there ; but one man — younger 
than the rest, and with a very pleasant face — said 
kindly, — 

•' What's your name, little one ? " 

" Lina," replied the child. 

" What else ? Who do you belong to ? " asked the 
same man, rising from his seat and going towards the 
little girl. 

"I belong to nobody, excepting to Heavenly 
Father, please," said Lina, in a lowered voice. " He's 
the only good friend I've got, and I'm His little girl. 
My other father is somewhere about, and I want to 
find him, because mother gave me a message for him 
when the angels came and took her to heaven. Its 
a year now since he's been home. Mother used to 
call him ' Will.' His other name was Huntley." 

Little Lina spoke rapidly, looking up, as she did so; 
with so much artless confidence into the face of the 
man who had addressed her that he continued to ask 
questions about her previous history with no slight 
display of interest. At length he said, — 

" Will you come home along with me, little one ? 
Maybe the wife will take care of you to-night ; and 
to-morrow — well " 

"Heavenly Father will take care of me again 
to-morrow," said little Lina, as her friend paused ; and 
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getting down carefully off the chair upon which the 
landlord had placed her, she put her hand in his, and 
the two went out together, scarcely noticed by the 
other people, who were again busily talking. 



CHAPTER II. 

SUCH a cosy little home ! A bright fire blazing 
on the hearth, the kettle singing upon the 
hob, chairs and table neatly arranged upon the 
brick floor, and a few pictures — coloured prints and 
photographs in small gilt frames — hanging upon the 
wall. 

Yet the woman who sat stitching away at her 
baby's frock looked very sad and every now and then, 
as she re-threaded her needle or turned down a hem, 
she sighed deeply. An hour ago, when her eldest boy, 
a little fellow of eight, had knelt at her knee and said 
his evening prayer, adding to his usual one the 
petition, " Please God, bless father and help him to 
be a good man, and don't let him come home drunk any 
more/' the tears had fallen quickly upon her work, 
and traces were still to be seen. Now she was sitting 
waiting with an anxious heart for her husband's step. 
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How many a poor wife does so wait night after 
night for him who once promised to "love and to 
cherish her 1 ' until death should part them. Instead 
of looking for the husband's return with an eager long- 
ing and joyful expectancy, how many, alas ! listen 
with anxious dread, and, weep in silence over a sorrow 
no one can share ! 

Mrs. Justin had not so long to wait to-night. The 
door opened less roughly than usual, and at an earlier 
hour. She looked up with her smile of welcome. 
Mrs. Justin always tried to be bright when her hus- 
band came home ; she wisely sought to win him back 
by kindness, not drive him further away with angry 
looks and scolding tongue. What vision was it she 
saw ? Her husband, leading by the hand a little 
shoeless girl, fair and beautiful, but very sad. 

"I hope I've not done wrong, old girl," said Justin, 
in a tone of apology, " but I want you to find room in 
your motherly heart for this poor little motherless 
creature: she's nowhere to sleep to-night, lass, so I 
was forced to bring her with me." 

All the motherly heart of which the husband spoke 
rose up at this appeal, and taking little Lina, who 
stood looking up into her face with a pitiful, beseech- 
ing gaze, within her arms, she pressed her without a 
word to her bosom. 

This was more than little Lina could bear. She 
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burst into tears and clung to her new protectress with 
an almost passionate embrace. " Poor darling/' said 
Mrs. Justin, tenderly, "whose little girl are you, I 
wonder ? " 

" Nobody's," said Lina, between her sobs : " I've 
got no friends but Heavenly Father." Mothers with 
the angels, and Granny Tomlin has gone too, and no 
one knows where father is." 

" Lass," said Justin, an hour later, when his wife 
came downstairs after bathing little Lina and putting 
her to bed, not hungry, but warm and comfortable, 
after the best meal she had had for many a day — 
" Lass, what say ye to keeping the little one with us 
for a spell ? She is a lonesome bird to turn adrift 
this winter time. Our nest's not over large, but we've 

room for her, I've been thinking, and " Here 

Justin paused and looked into the fire. 

"Well, John ? " said Mrs. Justin, kindly, wondering 
what was coming, and wishing to help her husband 
over the difficulty. 

"Well, wife, you know it's Christmas time, and 
Christmas. puts good thoughts into our heads, I'm 
thinking. I'm tired of going down hill. I began, it's 
true, at walking pace — it was when Jack Hendon got 
me to smoke my pipe along with him at the ' Red 
Lion ' of a night — but of late I've been trotting pretty 
fast. You can't make a practice of spending your 
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evenings at a public-house without getting into bad 
habits, let a man say what he will ; and before long 
I guess I'd gallop, and come to grief in no time. 
But what say you to my giving up the drink — no 
half-and-half will do for me ; I must be a teetotaller 
right out if I'm to be good for anything — and doing 
something for that little Lina there with my savings ? 
I know it'll be a struggle, but a sight of that poor 
pale face, and the thought of what her father has 
brought her to, will be as good as someone always 
saying to me, ' Keep firm, John Justin, keep firm.' " 

Mrs. Justin had a wifely heart as well as a motherly 
one. It rose up strong within her now, as for answer 
she threw her arms round her husband's neck, and 
spoke her gladness in her tears. 

The next morning when Lina awoke it was to find 
Mrs. Justin sitting beside the bed with a strange look 
of tenderness and love in her eyes. The child had 
slept late. She had been quite wearied out what 
with cold and hunger the day before, and the soft bed 
and warm clothing had helped her to sleep until far 
on into the Christmas morning. Mrs. Justin was 
feeling a little uneasy about this long sleep, yet could 
not find it in her heart to wake the child. For the 
last ten minutes she had sat watching little Lina. 
The pale face and wasted form told a pitiful story. 
What wonder that her motherly heart yearned over 
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this helpless little one. " How many such there are," 
she mused, " homeless and outcast, in nine cases out 
of ten all owing to the drink. And this is what my 
babes may come to if John goes on as he has been 
doing lately. God help me to be a mother to the 
poor bairn. Supposing it had been my little Agnes, 
now ! " 

Just then the child awoke. For a moment she was 
quite bewildered, wondering where she was ; then, as 
it all seemed to dawn upon her, she smiled, and held 
out her hands to Mrs. Justin. 

" Granny Tomlin told me Heavenly Father would, 
find me friends," said the little girl. " How glad she 
would be if she only knew you had called me ' darling,' 
and put me to sleep on this beautiful soft bed. 
Perhaps she does know. I think Heavenly Father 
would tell her, because it would make her so glad i " 

Mrs. Justin brushed the tears away that would 
come into her eyes as Lina spoke, and busied her- 
self in dressing the child —not in the ragged clothing 
that had been taken off last night, but in some 
things she had that morning borrowed from a neigh- 
bour who had a little girl about Lina's size. 

After the child had eaten a good breakfast, Mrs. 
Justin took her upon her knee, and, unconsciously 
passing her hand over the poor deformed back, said 
gently — 
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u Lina ! how would you like to stay and be our 
little girl, just for a week or two, until the cold weather 
has gone ? " 

" Oh ! " interrupted Lina, lifting up her tiny hands 
in an ecstasy of delight, li do you really mean it now ? 
But I forgot ; if I become* your little girl — stay at 
home always, I mean, with you— how shall I find 
father and give him mother's message?" And a 
cloud came over the face before so radiantly happy. 

"We must think about it," said Mrs. Justin, 
quietly. " At least you can stay with us for . the 
present, dear. M 

" Yes, it will be all right ! " said Lina, looking all 
sunshine again ; " Heavenly Father will help me. 
We won't bother, but just leave it; that's what Granny 
Tomlin and me always did about everything, and 
things always came right somehow ; " and the child 
clapped her hands and laughed a quiet laugh, just 
as she had done when looking in the toy shop at 
the little girl and her doll — only then her happiness 
was " make-believe," now it was quite real and sub- 
stantial. 

Thus, the Heavenly Father took care of poor little 
Lina ; answering the prayers of mother and Granny 
Tomlin, and greatly strengthening the child's own 
faith in the unchanging "Friend for little children 
above the bright blue sky." 
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At first, as may be imagined, Mr. and Mrs. Justin 
watched the little girl very narrowly, wondering 
whether she would be the right playmate for their 
three little children. But Lina was so gentle and 
guileless — so free from roughness in either manner or 
speech, in spite of her former lodging-house life — that 
their fears were soon allayed, while her simple trust 
in the Heavenly Father, and her frequent prattling of 
the Home to which mother and Granny Tomlin had 
gone, made religion much more real to them than it 
had ever been before. 

Truly, when John Justin brought home the little 
shoeless girl that Christmas Eve, he found how true 
were the beautiful words of St. Paul : " Be not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers : for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares." 



CHAPTER III. 



THE weeks and months passed quickly away, 
and yet the deformed child with the pale beauti- 
ful face remained with the kind friends who had 
given her shelter on Christmas Eve. For the first 
few weeks they talked of Una's going — " Not just yet, 

8 
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but by-and-by." Now they never spoke of it. The 

child had become to them as one of their own, and 
« 

they could not bear to think of parting with her. No ; 
they would keep her until 

John Justin always stopped at the " until," but his 
wife knew full well what was passing in his mind. 
Although now warmly clad and well fed, the wasted 
form of little Lina seemed to remain what it was 
when she first came to them. The hungry pallor had 
left her cheeks, but the transparent whiteness was 
still there. At times she was as blithe and gay as 
their own sturdy Johnny and strong Agnes, but no 
day passed without her speaking of "mother," and 
" Granny Tomlin," and " Home," often wondering 
when the Heavenly Father would send to fetch her 
there. 

Once she had spent a whole day in finding her way 
back to the lodging-house, to see if she could hear 
any news of her father, coming back in the evening 
very sad because her visit had been unsuccessful. 
" The landlady had never seen her father and didn't 
want. She didn't care for drinking men, and for her 
part she thought the sooner Lina forgot all about hinj 
the better. Hadn't he deformed her for life by kick- 
ing her when he was in drink, and she an innocent 
babe lying on the hearthrug ? She'd heard her mother 
speak of it piany a time. No! the child had got 
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good friends now, let her keep them ; and if she'd be 
advised she wouldn't speak to her father if she should 
chance to see him anywhere ! " 

Sometimes when out by herself doing errands for 
Mrs. Justin, Lina would steal softly into the public- 
houses she passed, glance round hurriedly and come 
away, often very sick at heart to think of her father 
spending the greater part of his life in such places* 
He used to do so once, did he do so now ? 

Lina had heard her mother speak of a bright little * 
home in the country which was once hers ; of happy 
days and pleasant evenings"; father coming home from 
work in time for tea, to garden in the summer months, 
in the winter ones to sit in the chimney-corner and 
read aloud. She knew by heart the story of each 
step which led them from that happy little home in 
the country to the miserable lodging-house where 
mother died. The story could be told in one word — 
Drink ! But Lina knew each tiny detail : how that 
her father had been led to go to the village alehouse 
on the Saturday night with some of his fellow work- 
men, only for an hour ; how that that one hour had 
increased to two) to three, to four, as weeks went 
on, and then other evenings had been given up, 
until in time Will Huntley's home seemed to be the 
"Jolly Post Boys," for all his spare hours were spent 
there. 
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Then followed a season of remorse, when her father 
sought to regain his footing on the path of happiness 
and peace, which he had lost in loving drink better 
than the joys of home. A few bright, hopeful months, 
and then a direful fall! Urged on, one Christmas 
morning, by his tempter — the young master for whom 
he worked — to take a glass of brandy-and-water — 
" only a single glass — what harm could that do ? Was 
the man a fool that he must take too much because 

w 

he took a little ? A man was but half' a man who 
could not take his glass;" and so on, until Will 

Huntley yielded, and a few days later went home 

drunk ! 

Troubles came thickly upon poor Mrs. Huntley 
then. Her three children sickened with a fever then 
raging in the village, and died. Then little Lina was 
born ; but before she was old enough to play upon the 
doorstep of her country home, they had to leave ; to 
wander hither and thither in search of work ; to be 
comfortable and happy to-day, when father got em- 
ployment; to be turned adrift to-morrow, when, 
through drunkenness, he lost it. 

And so the weeks and months and years wore on 
until the day came when father went away, as he had 
often done before, in search of work — or drink?— 
promising to return in a week or two. But this time 
he came not, and the broken-hearted wife died after 
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a few hours' illness, charging little Lina with a message, 
never doubting but that some day he would come, and 
saying, as she had said every day since the week he 
left, " Perhaps it will be to-morrow." 

She died, did we say ? Would it have been wrong 
to call it manslaughter ? If so, who was the man- 
slayer ? Her husband ? the drink ? or — breathe it 
softly, it is too terrible — the young master who urged 
the man, struggling with his besetting sin, to drink a 
glass of brandy-and- water ? 

Unconscious man-slayers, how they walk the earth! 
They fear no justice, because no crowd has gathered 
to see them tried ; no witnesses have been called ; no 
jury has discussed, no judge passed sentence on their 
crime. But is the crime the less because unconvicted? 
There is a Judge Who shall one day pass sentence. 
With a look of unutterable tenderness and pity He 
surveys the prisoner at the bar. Within His eyes 
there is a depth of love and sorrow, for He knows, in 
passing judgment, there is no room for an appeal. His 
judgment is final, and is founded on the truth, "He that 
loveth not his brother abideth in death ; " a judg- 
ment foretold in the awful words, " Woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh." 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe to the thoughtless and 
the careless, the self-loving, the evil-tempting ! Say 
hospitality urged it ; plead a horror of pledges and 
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narrow-minded restraints, or even utter carelessness 
led you to tempt your brother to sin. The deed was 
done and the day declares it. Oh ! if heart-voices 
could be heard, how many of the thoughtless would 
be startled by hearing their names mingled with the 
terrible utterances of ruined lives ! 

"You tempted me. . . . Your example, your 
Invitation to take a glass, your sneering, your jesting, 
your taunting look and mocking laugh . . . God 
forgive you, but through you my life has been 
wrecked ! " 

The world asks, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " 
Christianity replies, " No ! but you are your brother's 
brotlier ! " 

It was again Christmas Eve. Mrs. Justin had 
been very busy all day, preparing for the morrow, but 
all was finished now, and she sat down with her work 
to await her husband's return. Little Lini was with 
her, sitting in her favourite place at her feet, some- 
times talking gaily, at others silent, gazing wistfully 
into the fire. 

Mrs. Justin's thoughts wandered to the last Christ- 
mas Eve — the anxious waiting for her husband, his 
coming home with Lina, the little shoeless girl, and 
all that followed afterwards. Her heart was full of 
gratitude to-night, as she thus dwelt upon the past. 
John Justin had been faithful to his word In the 
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twelve months now gone. He had kept without the 
drink firmly and faithfully, not without many a hard 
struggle, and, at times, an "all but" giving in. It 
was then, as he had predicted, that the memory of 
little Lina's pale face, and the thought of his own 
children, came as a good angel to urge him onward in 
the fight. God helped him — as He will help all who 
seek His aid — for their sakes to resist temptation. 
Thus, though sorely tried, he did not fall. 

But why did he not come to-night ? It was long 
past his usual time, and he had planned to be at home 
quite early, so that he could take Lina with him to 
buy some Christmas presents for the children. At 
first Mrs. Justin felt sure something must have 
detained him at his work — he was foreman in a coal- 
yard ; but, as eight and nine o'clock struck, and still, 
he did not come, the ghost of passed anxiety arose to 
trouble her with fears she did not like to put in words, 

Lina saw it all, though nothing was said. Now 
and then she glanced up into Mrs. Justin's face with 
a look so pathetic in its sorrow, so earnest in its 
sympathy, that that good woman could hardly restrain 
her tears as she bent down and kissed the child. 

At ten o'clock Mrs. Justin left her seat, and went 
to the door, looking out eagerly in the direction she 
thought her husband would come. Little Lina, too, 
got up, not to go to the door, but to creep softly out 
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of the kitchen and go upstairs. In a moment she 
returned with her hood and shawl on. 

" I am going to look for him/' she said, gently, in 
answer to Mrs. Justin's look of enquiry. " I'm going 
to the ' Red Lion.' Not that he can be there/' she 
added, hurriedly, " but perhaps some of the men from 
the yard may, and they will tell me where to find him." 

Then, as Mrs. Justin began to remonstrate, little 
Lina threw her arms round her neck and pleaded — 
" Do let me go ; I'm not at all afraid ; I know the way 
quite well, and I can look in the shop windows as I 
did last Christmas Eve, and think of all the beautiful 
things that have happened since then. Last year I 
had no one to love me and call me 'darling,' now '• 

A great hug finished the sentence. Then seeing 
Mrs. Justin was crying, Lina begged her "not to 
mind, it would sure to all come right," urging her to 
"trust Heavenly Father — He'd be sure to take care of 
them." With these words of comfort the child glided 
away, and hurried as fast as her little feet would carry 
her to the " Red Lion." 

Lina's eagerness to get to the "Red Lion" prevented 
her stopping at any of the shop windows, but her 
little thoughts were busy, remembering so well last 
Christmas Eve. More than once she repeated to her- 
self, "Kind Heavenly Father, to think I'm not the 
lone little girl I was. It's all quite true what mother 
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and Granny Tomlin told me about you. I'm so, so 
glad someone loves me. I know now what it feels 
like to be called 'my darling/ Heavenly Father, 
you'll call me 'darling/ won't you, when I come 
Home ? I should so miss it if nobody did, but then 
there'll be mother and Granny Tomlin " 

Thus musing, often going back to the " I'm so, so 
glad someone loves me," little Lina reached the " Red 
Lion." Pushing open the door she entered fearlessly, 
but no sooner was she inside than she trembled 
violently. A dispute was going on, and the voices 
were loud and angry. Nobody took any notice of 
Lina ; everybody seemed anxious to speak, and con- 
sequently the noise was most deafening. 

Lina glanced round hurriedly. Her little heart beat 
loud within her. What if Mr. Justin should be 
amongst that angry knot of men ? She could hardly 
trust herself to look, but the thought of Mrs. Justin, 
pale with anxiety at home, made her brave. No, he 
was not there. James Turner was, and Harry Stokely, 
two of the men who worked with him in the yard, but 
they were in the thickest of the tumult. It was quite 
impossible to get near enough to them to ask them 
any questions. 

Glad to get away, Lina hastened to retreat. She 
was still trembling violently, and felt sick and giddy. 
Pushing the door open, she made her way into the 
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street She paused a moment then to wonder where 
she could go next. As she stood thus, under the gas- 
light, looking to the right hand and to the left, as if 
deciding, she heard her name called, softly at first, 
then almost wildly. She turned round in the direction 
of the voice, gazed earnestly before her for a moment, 
the next, with, a half-stifled scream, she fell senseless 
at her father's feet. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. JUSTIN, left alone, when little Lina had 
gone off to the u Red Lion," became more and 
more anxious about her husband ; wondering whether 
the child would find him, or hear anything of him 
from his fellow-workmen, and if not 

Poor Mrs. Justin ! all her old anxiety returned as 
she thought of that " if; " and burying her face in her 
hands, she burst into tears. Then little Lina's words 
about trusting the Heavenly Father came across her, 
and she prayed as she had never prayed till then. 
. . , • The door opened, and her husband stood before 
her. 

11 1 guess, lass, youVe been over anxious," said John 
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Justin, kissing his wife tenderly ;. and noticing, as 
he did so, her face wet with tears. "I sent you 
word where I had gone ; but Jim Haynes is off 
on the drink to-night. I called at his house as 
I came by ; and as his wife had heard nothing of 
my message, I feared you hadn't either, as I asked 
him to get her to come round and tell you." 

Then Justin explained to his wife how he had to go 
out of town unexpectedly that morning with his master 
on some business, and how they hoped to be back, at 
latest, by seven in the evening, but had missed their 
train. It all seemed so simple and natural, when 
explained, that Mrs. Justin felt quite ashamed of 
having been so anxious. 

* Children all right ? " said her husband, as he drew 
hfs chair to the fire. * And Lina ? Has she gone to 
bed ? " 

Mrs. Justin explained where Lina had gone. She 
did so a little timidly — it seemed so cruel to have 
thought, or even half thought, of finding him at a 
ptiblic-houSe, upon that night of all others, as it was 
the anniversary of his good resolutions and promises. 

"The child is sure to come back directly/' she 
added, " when once she knows you are not there.* 

11 Aye, sure enough/' said Justin ; "but for all that 
I'll go and look for her ; " and without waiting longer 
he started off. 
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He was within a few paces of the "Red Lion" 
when he heard a scream ; very wild and strange it 
sounded, arresting many a foot passenger walking 
briskly along. Hurrying forward, he saw a tall, thin 
man stooping over an unconscious something lying 
upon the pavement Before John Justin could get 
near enough to see what it was, the tall man seized the 
motionless form at his feet, and tightly enclosing it in 
his arms, broke out in a most pitiful wail. 

" My own, own bairn ! " he cried. " Fathers poor, 
poor wee one ! Found, found at last ! Now God be 

praised ! Lina ! Father's dearie ! Speak, love 

Water, water, quickly! Don't you see my child's 
fainted ? " added he, almost fiercely, as John Justin, 
pressing through the crowd that had collected, stood 
peering anxiously at the lifeless bundle in the tall 
man's arms. 

" Come this way," said Justin, taking it all in at a 
glance ; and he turned towards the door of the " Red 
Lion." 

" No, no, not there," said the tall man, hoarsely ; 
" she mustn't wake up in one of those dreadful places. 
It'll seem like the old wretched life back again, and 
it's all new and changed now." 

"Then follow me quick," said Justin ; "it's only a step 
to my home, and that place won't frighten her; " and 
he led the way, the crowd at Qnce dividing to let the 
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two men pass, many following closely behind, all curi- 
osity about the strange scene they had just witnessed. 
There was no need for suggesting quickness to the 
tall man carrying his sacred bundle; with long strides, 
his eyes constantly turning towards the motionless 
figure in his arms, he half walked, half ran by John 
Justin's side, never speaking until they reached the 
door ; then he drew a long breath, and said, reve- 
rently, " Thank God." 

Mrs. Justin was not a little surprised when the door 
opened and her husband entered, looking flushed and 
excited, followed by the tall man carrying little Lina, 
pale and motionless. A whispered word from Justin, 
and his wife moved briskly about, getting all that was 
needed, asking no questions, but feeling as if in a 
dream. Could it be possible that this was Lina's 
father, of whom the child had so often spoken ? She 
had pictured him to be so different — thought of him 
as the drunken husband and unkind father, until she 
had imagined a dark and unpleasant-looking man, 
and almost dreaded the little girl she loved so dearly 
being found and taken possession of by such an one. 

But the tall man bending over little Lina, as she lay 
upon the hearth-rug, chafing her hands so gently, and 
looking with anxious tearful eyes upon the pale thin 
face, did not at all answer to that description. But 
stay ; did not the little form move ? 
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Yes ! a gentle quiver trembled through it ; thefl 
another and another; and slowly and solemnly the 
eyelids opened, and little Lina gazed straight into the 
face of him who bent thus lovingly over her. It was* 
a touching sight — the child's wonderment, the father'* 
rapture — all expressed in the glances interchanged. 
For a moment no word broke the solemn silence ; th* 
next, a gentle voice whispered "Daddy!" and faff 
answer William Huntley clasped his little daughter tQ 
his heart, and wept 

" Heavenly Father, little Lina s made very glad to* 
night," said the child, softly, with closed eyes ; * I'm 
ready to come Home now, but, if I may, I'd like ta 
stay a little while with father, first." 

" Yes, yes!" groaned the poor man; "please, Father 
in heaven, grant my darling's prayer, and let it be a 
real father she's allowed to stop awhile with— not the 
poor brute that once she had >" 

" Father," interrupted the child, " mother told me 
to beg you not to call yourself hard names when yoif 
came back and found her gone. She said she always 
kjjew it was the drink — not you — that did the harfj, 
cruel things. She always loved you, and prayed for 
you, and she means to be looking out for you to come 

to her in heaven." 

♦ # # * 

It were useless to attempt any description of the 
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joyful Christmas day that followed that eventful even- 
ing. William Huntley (whom John Justin and his 
wife had pressed into being their guest for a few day*, 
making up a bed for him in the kitchen) could not 
bear Lina out of his sight ; indeed, he held her tightly 
within his arms the greater part of the day, now 
glancing at her tearfully, now kissing her almost pas- 
sionately. 

The little family all went to church in the morning, 
John Justin himself proposed it; when the bells began 
to ring. Little Lina eagerly seconded it, saying " it 
would be so nice to go and tell Heavenly Father how 
happy they all were, and sing hymns and pray prayers 
with others who loved Him." 

In the afternoon, when they were all sitting round 
the fire — baby asleep in his mother's arms, and Agnes 
and Johnny sitting on their father's knee — William 
Huntley told them the story of his life. Lina cried 
softly to herself as her father spoke of the sorrowful 
past ; but more when he came to speak of the last 
two years. The first few months had been spent in 
wandering from place to place in search of work, 
drinking, fighting, gambling — the life the child knew 
so well by heart, and she shuddered as she thought pf 
it. But there came an end to this — a fight, a fall, a 
broken leg, and William Huntley became the inmate 
of a country hospital, to be in time, when sufficiently 
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recovered, passed on to his parish workhouse; there 
to remain for many months, in a low, helpless con- 
dition, the result of his late intemperate life. Laid 
on a bed of sickness, the reckless man had time to 
think. The training of a good mother, for so many 
years over-clouded, came back to him now. Lessons 
learnt in youth and lived out in early manhood, but 
so wofully forgotten of late, were there before him 
to-day, haunting his memory, agonising his heart, and 
filling his being with a strange yearning, even the 
desire to begin life again — " to cease to do evil," and 
to " learn to do well." 

But how to forsake evil ways ? how to begin life 
afresh ? The faithful workhouse chaplain pointed 
him to Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world. He 
taught him to look to the crucified Christ for salvation 
from sin — to the risen Christ for power to overcome. 
It was like a new revelation to William Huntley. 
By degrees he saw it all — his utter sinfulness, his 
need of a Saviour, Christ's willingness to save, 
His power to help, and His joy in being ever his 
Friend. 

When William Huntley at length was strong enough 
to leave the workhouse it was indeed to begin life 
afresh — the life that only can follow the new birth of 
which he had partaken. 

The rest of the story was soon told. He found his 
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way to the lodging-house where he had left his wife 
and child, heard from the landlady all that ha'd 
happened, but could not learn where the kind people 
lived who had been so good to Lina. The landlady 
had no recollection of the street, nor of the name of 
the little girl's friends ; she knew it was not far from 
a certain " Red Lion " public-house (but then, there 
were so many " Red Lions "), as the child had given 
her a brief account of her meeting there with the man 
who had taken her to his home. 

For many days William Huntley had visited the 
various " Red Lions " of the place, making inquiries 
of the landlords as to a deformed little girl. Only on 
Christmas Eve had he learnt there was yet another 
public-house bearing that name. It was late when 
he made the discovery ; he had only just reached it 
as Lina came out. We know the rest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Justin were greatly touched by Mr. 
Huntley's story. It helped to strengthen the husband's 
good* resolutions, made twelve month's ago, when 
Lina's poverty and loneliness revealed to him, as it 
were, the terrible precipice to which he was leading 
his own family through his indulgence in drink; 
while, on the other hand, the wife's feelings of thank- 
fulness were much deepened as she thought of all the 
sorrow and suffering she and her little ones had been 
rescued from. 
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" If only the poor wife had been spared," said 
William Huntley, in a voice choked with tears. 
w How can I ever forgive myself for so wrecking her 
happiness, filling her life with so much anxiety and 
suffering ? What brutes the drink makes of us ! My 
Molly was all and all to me once. I was always 
planning to make her happy and comfortable. She 
was never very strong at the best of times, and many's 
the day I've gone to my work in the morning 
wondering what I could bring her home nice to eat 

when night came, but . Well, I suppose it's so 

with all of us when we take to drinking: we grow 
selfish and don't mind so much about the wife and 
bairns at home, until in time from forgetting them we 
get to down-right neglecting them, and though we hate 
ourselves all the while for it, we go on from bad to 
worse, and it's a mercy if God stops us before it's too 
late, as He did me/' 

Little Lina nestled up closer in her father's arms, 
and whispered, lovingly — 

" Heavenly Father did not forget mother's prayers, 
daddy ; she was always asking you might be 
' stopped/ " 

" Huntley," said Justin, after a pause, in which 
nothing was heard but the ticking of the clock and 
baby's gentle breathing, as he lay still fast asleep on 
his mother's knee, — " Huntley, we've both a deal to 
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be thankful for, and I'm thinking it's our duty to do 
all as ever we can to help those who are going the 
same road you and I went once. Everything has a 
beginning; we don't grow bad all at once; there's 
many a fellow only a step or two on the way who 
might be led to turn back before he got any further. 
There are some of my mates down yonder at the 
yard that I've had on my mind this many a day. You 
see I've been a bit shy about saying anything, for I 
didn't like their chaff, but, God helping me, now that 
I've given it the year's trial, and know how much 
better I feel in every way, I'll otit with it. A word 
goes a long way if it's a heart word, and a little 
mocking and laughter won't hurt one. The soldier's 
a poor coward after all that can't stand a bit of fire. 
I don't want to set myself up as a pattern, but I can 
raise the cry of 'Danger ahead!' and maybe they 
won't all turn a deaf ear to the warning." 

Huntley looked up with a sad smile. " Ah ! " he 
said, thoughtfully, " there's plenty for ail of us to do 
if we've only a mind to try, and I guess there's some 
things Mrs. Justin can do better than either of us. 
I've seen a good deal of drinking men in my day, and 
I've known many a poor fellow who would gladly 
have made a start to be different if the wife would 
have helped him ; but, though eager enough to see 
her husband a sober man, she'd not think of giving up 
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the little drop she took herself on 'washing days ' and 
such like. How can a poor fellow stand a fair chance 
when having struggled by the public-house as he 
comes home from work without so much as looking 
in, and perhaps borne a bit of banter in the bargain 
from his friends, that wished him no ill, but would like 
to have had him with them for a cosy talk in some 
comfortable tap-room, he finds his wife enjoying her 
half-pint " 

"Yes!" interrupted Justin, "you've hit the right 
nail on the head there, Huntley, though, thank 
God, I know nothing of it from experience. My old 
woman joined hands with me the first start off, and 
we've both belonged to a Good Templar lodge for the 
last eight months, and nice times we have of it there 
I can tell you ; there's always something pleasant 
going on — singing, or poetry, or reading of some 
sort; the minister and his daughters, who got the 
lodge started, take care there's always something good 
stirring — and we quite look forward to the evening as 
our treat night, don't we, lass ? But there's many a 
man, as you say, loses half his chance when he has a 
mind to begin afresh and do better, because the wife 
won't stand by him. There's Jim Haynes, now " 

"John," said Mrs. Justin, eagerly, suddenly seized 
with a thought, " what do you say to my running over 
now and asking Jim and his wife in to tea ? They're 
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all alone (if Jim hasn't gone out to the public-house), 
as the children are spending the day with their aunt. 
Agnes saw them go this morning. Maybe they would 
like to come in, and we could have a quiet talk with 
them, when the little ones have gone to bed. Christ- 
mas is a famous time for making new beginnings " — 
and Mrs. Justin looked up into her husband's face with 
a loving smile — " perhaps they would have a try if we 
only put it plain." 



There were many merry gatherings that Christmas 
night in that large city — music and laughter filling 
the homes of the wealthy; sunshine and gladness 
hovering around sons and daughters returned for the 
holidays ; sweet content and pleasant memories 
dwelling with friends long separated, but to-day 
united — yet no party could be happier than the little 
one assembled in John Justin's lowly home. 

Let us picture them at the tea-table. There is 
Mrs. Justin, literally beaming with joy, behind the 
large China tea-pot, only brought out on state occa- 
sions. Baby is beside her, with a large slice of plum- 
cake in his hand. Of course it is not a good thing 
for him ; but exceptions to rules, however hard and 
fast, must be made on such royal occasions. Agnes 
and Johnny are sitting on either side of their father, 
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whose kind, good-tempered face looks very full of 
sunshine to-night. Next to Johnny comes Mrs. 
Haynes — a pale, sad-looking woman, who seems to 
have had more dark days in her life than bright ones ; 
and beside her, her husband— a little ashamed, if the 
truth be confessed, that his Sunday coat (which he 
slipped on in such a hurry when Mrs. Justin came and 
invited them over to tea) is so shabby and white at 
the elbows. But it will not hurt him being thus 
ashamed ; it is preparing him for the " good talk," 
and the still better "good resolutions," which will 
come after awhile, when the children are safe in bed. 
The " good talk," sitting so comfortably by the bright 
fire after the nice tea and pleasant chit-chat with the 
kind host and hostess, so bent upon making everyone 
happy, will be remembered for many a day ; and the 
" good resolutions " which seemed to grow so naturally 
out of the " good talk," will gain strength as time 
goes on — the strength that comes with struggle and 
temptation conquered. Perhaps some day he will 
thank God aloud, when kneeling amongst his children 
at family worship, for those happy hours spent that 
Christmas night by a neighbour's fireside. 

Next to Mr. Haynes comes Mr. Huntley, very 
thoughtful and quiet in his manner, but reflecting in 
his face something of the happiness of his host and 
hostess. 
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And little Lina ? 

Still in her father's arms. She likes to be there : 
she can get her tea quite comfortably, and she loves 
to lay her head on his shoulder between whiles. It is 
such a new sensation, this tender, protecting love, 
which seems to wrap right round her. Now and then 
she closes her eyes, and asks herself, " Is it really 
heaven, or only a dream ?" Then, as the clatter of 
cups and saucers, and the heaped-up plates of bread- 
and-butter and plum-cake recall to her mind the 
actual truth, she muses softly to herself : " Heavenly 
Father is so kind. Yes ! Lina is so happy now. What 
a lot I shall have to tell the angels when I go Home, 
of all the beautiful things that did really happen at 
last, just as if I were somebody else, and not poor 
little Lina. Won't mother clap her hands for joy 
when I tell her father's like the little girls' papa she 
used to talk about. It seems so funny, but it's all 
quite true, that my father— my very own father — 
should be nursing me on his knee, and every now 
and then stooping down to kiss me, and speaking — 
oh, so kind ! It seems almost like the man we read 
about in the Bible who had a devil, only Jesus made 
it come out of him. My father that used to be must 
have been as bad as that poor man, only he had the 
drink in him, and not a devil, unless they both mean 
the same. My father that is now, is — well, just as if 
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he had met Jesus, and Jesus had made the bad spirit 
come out of him, and it had left him good and kind 
like mother used to say he was before he took to 
going to public-houses, when they lived in a pretty 
cottage in the country, and grew cucumbers, and had 
a lark to sing in a cage, and always went to church 
on Sundays!" 

Thus Lina mused, and in her very gladness laughed 
softly to herself. 

" What is it, child ?" asked her father, in a gentle 
whisper, drawing her fondly to him. 

For answer, Lina pressed the hand she held in 
hers ; then raising her eyes until they rested upon her 
father's face, with a lingering look of love, she said — 

" Oh, daddy, daddy ! it seems so much like Heaven 
—that's all." 

And here we will leave little Lina in the arms of 
her father, — no longer desolate and loveless, but 
happy, and tenderly cared for. What need to tell 
what happened later? — how that those loving arms 
bore their precious burden by easy stages homewards 
to the little village in which the child was born, that 
she might breathe once more her native air, and be 
amongst her mother's friends; — how that the two 
— father and child — lived for each other, and grew 
together in faith and love, and in the image of God's 
Son. 
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The day would come at last when the never weary 
arms would miss their gentle burden, but the child 
would never cease to be tenderly sheltered by a 
Father's love, folded in a Father's embrace. 

The story has its lessons ; there is no need to dwell 
upon them here — they will speak for themselves to 
the hearts for whom they are intended. There are 
little Linaa everywhere. God help us to find them, 
to seek them oiit, to give them the sympathy they 
crave, the love they yearn for. If, when we come 
across the shoeless, sorrow-stricken boys and girls of 
our large cities, we remember Lina, they will not be 
passed unheeded. The cold, dark days of their sad 
lives will be brightened and cheered by gentle words 
and loving smiles, and we ourselves made happier 
in thus ministering to the little ones for whom the 
Saviour died. 
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